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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 








AN UNEXPECTED MBETING. 


THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER XVI.—DISCOVERIES, 


“TI vHInk, my mother, the air we let in is worse than 
none. Shall I shut the window ?” said a young woman 
in a widow’s dress to her companion, who was arrayed 
in similarly significant garb. 
* “Tt’s a choice of evils,” replied the elder widow, 
With a sickly smile; “but a tan-yard is healthy, 
they say, and suffocation cannot be; so leave it open, 
Mary.” 

Mary obeyed, and then sat down again to her work, 
No, 691,—Manox 25, 1965, 





a large lace frame, which occupied a great part of the 
little room. 

While she busily plied her needle, bending over the 
frame, a slight flush stole over her pale face; and now 
and then she would pause to press her forehead and her 
eyes with her hand. 

“Your head aches,” said the mother, sorrowfully. 

“Not more than usually,” said Mary, trying to look 
cheerful, and racking her brain for some subject to speak 
on which would not revive sad thoughts. 

The widowed mother sighed deeply as she watched 
her. 
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“T can do nothing to help you, my child; it must be 
all your labour.” 

“Tt’s not all my sorrow, my mother,” replied Mary ; 
“ and sorrow is harder work than labour.” 

“The labour that we were born to, and are fitted for, is 
easy enough; but not that which is 30 strangely laid 


. Well, it has come so. gradually,” said. Mary, “ that 
I have got quite used to 7 if we had stept abruptly 
from affluence to poverty, I should have felt it a sharp 
and strange trial. I couldn’t have borne it well, I know; 
but the transitions have been so gentle: and then, it’s a 
great mercy our other severe afflictions have taken up our 
thoughts so much, that we have cared less about little 
things,” said Mary. 

“ Little things !” said the widow. 

“ Little in comparison with those,” said Mary. - 

“You are wonderful for patience, Mary, if you can 
see misery to be happiness, because there is a greater 
misery to keep it company,” said the widow, half 
peevishly. 

“ Happiness ? no; I don’t think I said that. Well, 
there is at least one consolation, my mother, that you 
will not reject— 

* Let the day be never so long, 
It ringeth at last to Even song !’ 
and surely rest will be sweet to us when the pleasant 
call comes.” <A very sweet smile accompanied these 


words, and a tear of solemn joy fell on the thin hand _ 


that trembled on the frame. 

“Mary, I cannot think how it is you bear up as you 
do,” said the widow, sadly, and half crying too. 

“Tt is because I know that it is in very faithfulness 
our God has afflicted us; and E would rather suffer 
while it is his will to afflict us than be without the rod 
of his love.” 

Mary said this firmly, having waited to recover her 
voice before she spoke. 

“TI wish I had your feelings,” said the widow, queru- 
lously ; “but it is easier for the young to be hopeful 
than for those who are worn out with care and trouble 
and age.” 

Mary did not answer, but she could not help thinking 
that trouble and care, such as she had known, would 
not sit easily on the young im general. 

And now, in silence, each followed her own train of 
thought. Mary, to keep hers in such a key as was most 
harmonious and cheering to her spirit, had a leaflet 
called “ Christ’s Cross,” which is a selection from Ruther- 
ford’s Letters, lying on her frame, on which her eye 
rested now and then, as she paused to renew her thread 
or adjust the frame. 

When nerves are rendered susceptible by long irrita- 
tion, it takes little to excite them. A slight knock at the 
room door made Mary bruise her hand against the frame, 
and her mother to start from her chair. 

“ Who can it be ?” said the widow. 

“The baker, probably, for his money,” said Mary, 
smiling. “ Here it is; he has sent up the woman for it ;” 
and, taking a small parcel of money from the mantelpiece, 
she went to the door. 

The light of day had faded into twilight very nearly, 
so that Mary, in the dark little room in which she 
stood, had some difficulty in making out the figure that 
stood in the still darker passage, as if hesitating to 
advance. 

As her eyes got used to the gloom she saw it was a 
lady, and paused with the door in her hand, irresolute 
what to say or do. 

“I don’t know if I am right. 





Is any one™named | 


Fairfax living here?” asked the stranger (who was 
Meee Awdrie), 
0; my name ig Vaughan,” 
eyes with surprise on the visitor. 

Margaret returned the gaze with a searching look; 
and, convineed by the dress that she had unexpectedly 
found more than she had even hoped for, she exclaimed, 
“Then I must beg you to let me in, and give me an 
opportunity of speaking to you.” 

Mary turned to her mother, who immediately ad- 
vanced and begged her to enter and be seated, with an 
air that belonged to one who had exercised the duties 
of hospitality under higher and happier circumstances. 

“ In the first place, forgive me if I distress your feel- 
ings by questions which I must ask to effect my purpose 
in coming. Yow are the widow of Arthur Vaughan ?” 

Mary’s eyes filled with tears, and the mother 
answered the question with a sorrowful movement of 
the head. 

“ How I have wearied myself in trying to find you !” 
said Margaret; “your poor husband was brought up 
with me as a brother.” 

“Miss Awdrie!” exclaimed the two widows with 
one voice. 

“Yes; poor Arthur! I know all his story, and his 
last letter I have by heart; and very grievous has it been 
to me that I have never been able to fulfil the promise 
I made in mine to him.” 

Mary’s sorrow, so long kept in subjection, now broke 
forth in tears and sobs. The sudden appearance and 
speech of Margaret brought the whole too vividly before 
her to be borne. 

“Tam not crying for sorrow; indeedI am not. I 
would not have him back again: he was so happy, so 
penitent, so altogether changed. I only look, now, to 
going to him when the right time comes.” 

“Yes, but not before; and there is plenty for you to 
do yet upon earth,” said Margaret, with difficulty re- 
pressing her tears. ‘“ But how is it that I find you in 
such a room? and that thing” (pointing to the framc), 
“is that your employment for a livelihood? How very 
unkind of you not to apply to me!” 

“T was sure we should have your good offices with 
the hard-hearted man, at least,” saidthe mother; “ but 
Mary wouldn’t hear of it.” 

“ Because, mother, didn’t he charge me when he was 
dying not to do it? He said, ‘What she cam do she 
will do: you need not follow her up.’ ” 

“Poor Arthur!” said Margaret, more anxious than 
ever to justify his words by prompt, generous action. 

An explanation now followed on both sides. Mar- 
garet related how she was ostensibly in search of Edward 
Fairfax (who she knew had been inveigled by the same 
desperate gang to whose arts Arthur Vaughan had 
fallen a victim), and told how she had passed all the 
afternoon and evening in wandering over the town and 
its suburbs in quest of Quiver Street, of which several 
persons of whom she inquired knew nothing, and the 
last to whom she applied looked very inquiringly at her 
as he pointed out the locality, in no very comprehensible 
way, so that she was ashamed of trying for further 
help, and had nearly given up the hunt when she found 
herself in the very place. 

The tale they had to tell was brief, but had in it a 
life of grief. Arthur had not only lost all his own pro- 
perty, but had stript them of nearly the whole of theirs. 
The expenses of his long illness, during which Mary 
took care that he should want no indulgence that could 
lessen suffering, and his funeral, made a great inroad o& 
the little they had left. They were obliged to go from 
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lodging to lodging, seeking a lower rent, and, even with 
scanty fare, found their means not sufficient without the 
help of Mary’s work. They thought that, now Arthur 
was dead, Miss Awdrie’s interest in them was over; and 
Mary said her heart rose against applying to his uncle. 
While she had bread and water she could not do that. 

“Then you are very proud ; and that is very wicked,” 
said Margaret. “I’m sure Rutherford would have 
preached you out of that ;” and she took up the leaflet 
from the frame. 

“Could you bear to hear one dearer to you than life 
spoken of harshly and unkindly P” asked Mary. 

“Oh! you don’t know Dr. Vaughan,” answered Mar- 
garet. “Iam sure it will come straight; but in the 
meantime you must leave this place and give up this 
work. You look very ill.” 

* Work and grief have done it,” said the mother, who 
became much more alive at the prospect held out by 
Margaret of Dr. Vaughan’s countenance and assistance ; 
and the intimation that they must leave the tan-yard 
and work-frame was also quite congenial to her feelings ; 
so that she lost full ten years in her looks as Margaret 
reiterated her assurance that Dr. Vaughan would not 
continue his displeasure, that his heart would certainly 
soften at the sight of Mary, and that, until he afforded 
them the means of change, she would be glad to case 
her conscience by fulfilling-her promise to Arthur to 
supply their need. 

“But now about Edward Fairfax,” said Margaret. 
“Do you know anything of him? It was to this house 
his letters were to be sent: he was to be found here.” 

Mary and her mother looked at each other in silence. 

“ We know enough of him, truly,” said Mary’s mother, 
who had become surprisingly vigorous—“ more than I 
like to know; but we must not tell anything. We are 
under such great obligations to him, we couldn’t break 
our words, and we have promised faithfully ; haven’t we, 
Mary ?” 

“His kindness was not wanted, I hope, mother, to 
make us keep faith with him,” said Mary; “ but I don’t 
think we need fear telling Miss Awdrie: she wants to 
know about him for good, and nothing else.” 

“Of course I do,” said Margaret; “so tell me where 
he is, and how I can get at him.” 

“ He will be here in half an hour,” said Mary, looking 
through the little window across chimneys and gables to 
the large clock of a factory. 

“And what do you know of him, and what do 
you mean by kindness?” asked Margaret, adding 
question to question till she discovered all that she 
wanted to know—viz., that Edward, who was much 
younger than Arthur Vaughan, had been allured by 
admiration of him and love of his society to join him in 
tastes and associates equally ruinous and degrading. A 
clique of gamblers of the most reckless character had in- 
volved first the one and then the other in its coils. To 
Arthur the ruin had been complete; the young wife he 
had married against his uncle’s consent had willingly 
given up all she possessed to enable him, as she thought, 
to retrieve his losses, and, prostrated in spirit, he sank 
rapidly under a disease which was hereditary, and which 
had long lurked unsuspected beneath a flushed cheek 
and brilliant eye. Edward had lost all he could lose, 
as has been seen; he had shown his attachment to 
Arthur by sharing his purse with Mary and her mother, 
to whom he had confided his plans for the future. 

“He is going to Australia,” said Mary. “He is very 
unhappy ; he often tries to comfort me by reminding me 
that I have done nothing to deserve my sufferings ; but 
he has thrust himself into his, he says.” “ 





“But does he suffer? has he any feelings’ - asked 
Margaret. 

* Feelings! oh, Miss Awdrie, he has the kindest 
heart,” said Mary. 

“He hasn’t shown it exactly,” said Margaret; “not 
where it was most natural he should.” 

“To his father?” said Mary. “He is afraid of his 
father ; but, whatever he may seem to those who don’t 
know him, I am sure he has strong affections.” 

“ Have you ever seen them called out ?” 

*'To my poor husband,” said Mary: “he would sit by 
him and hold his head, and try and cheer him in his way; 
but his way was not Arthur’s. Arthur would entreat 
him to forsake the sinful company he had brought him 
into; he would implore his forgiveness for having been 
the means of leading him into so much sin; he would 
beg of him to read his Bible, to ask for the light and 
teaching of the Holy Spirit; oh, it was so solemn to 
hear him !” 

* And how did Edward take it ?” 

“ He promised to give up gambling as soon as he had 
got back all he had lost; as to the rest, he would joke 
about it, and say the only sin he saw in it was losing 
instead of winning, and that people were very apt to 
talk of the Bible and prayer when they got on a sick- 
bed; and that, when Arthur got well, if he would stick 
to it then, perhaps he would listen to him.” 

“ How this must have grieved poor Arthur!” said 
Margaret, 

“Tt was like iron entering his soul. I dreaded 
Edward’s coming; my poor husband did not reeover 
from a conversation of this kind for long after. But 
when I used to say so, he would answer, ‘Oh, Mary, 
would you, for the sake of a little pain and suffering, 
deprive me of the only opportunity granted of repairing 
the evil I have done?’ And then he would urge me 
earnestly to pray for Edward, and for him, that he might 
be allowed to speak effectually to him.” 

“Dear Arthur!” said Margaret. 

“He often spoke of his happiness with you,” said 
Mary; “and he charged me to tell you, that, although 
he was allowed to go in a way that he knew to be evil, 
it was not till he had strongly resisted conscience that 
he was given up to follow his own will, and to eat the 
fruit of his doings. He told me to tell you that he had 
been wandering from the light, but he had been sought 
and found, and restored to it again.” 

“ Why didn’t he let me know his state?” said Mar- 
garet, sorrowfully. 

“Until the last month we did not suspect it, and 
until quite the last he did not know it: it was mercifully 
hidden from him; and he was often happily carried 
through sleepless nights and days of weariness by the 
plans of future usefulness that would crowd on his busy 
brain. Zhen he thought he would, by God’s grace, walk 
close to him, and never again trust to his foolish heart.” 

“ But, after all was over,” said Margaret, “ why did 
you keep us in ignorance of all ?” 

Mary coloured, and replied, “ You forget, Miss Awdrie, 
that I have no claim whatever on Dr. Vaughan. I am 
in his eyes an offender; and, indeed, if I had had as 
clear a view of right and wrong when I married as I 
have now, I would not have done it; for my poor hus- 
band had no right to disobey his uncle.” 

“ As to that, my dear,” interposed the widow, “you 
remember that you had a pretty little fortune; and, 
although you were not so rich as Dr. Vaughan, your 
father was a professional man. So you were Arthur's 
equal; and, if he had been prudent, poor fellow, I don’t 
see what there was to be so out of the way angry about.” 

n2 
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“T had allowed him to thrust me on his family; if I 
had not self-respect enough to keep me from doing that, 
I have at least enough to save me from exposing myself 
to hear his memory reproached for my sake.” 

“You need not fear that,” said Margaret; “ Dr. 
Vaughan has been very unhappy about poor Arthur 
since his death; and, if he is well managed, I am sure 
he will do you all possible good for his sake.” 

A look of something like pain and distress passed 
over Mary’s face as Margaret spoke. 

“There, now!” cried Margaret, “I see I have 
frightened you with the idea of managing him. Don’t 
you know that there are some people who must be 
managed even into being happy ?” 

As she spoke the door opened, and Edward Fairfax 
entered the room. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Epwarp Farrrax started when he saw her, and was 
about to retreat; but she was near enough to the door 
to close it, which she did, and rising said, “‘ Mr. Edward 
Fairfax ?” 

All the coolness that Edward really possessed, or was 
in the habit of assuming, forsook him; he became 
exceedingly confused, and stood silent. 

“You don’t know me, Mr. Edward,” said Margaret ; 
“Tam the friend of these ladies, and, if you will allow it, 
your friend,” 

There was no resisting the bright, winning, candid, 
sensible face of Margaret, her voice so clear and sweet, 
her manner so frank. Edward removed the cap with 
which he had tried to conceal his face, and, bowing, 
made two or three unintelligible attempts at an acknow- 
ledgment. 

“ Well,” said Margaret, “ you ought to be glad to see 
me; for I have come a long way to see you. I had 
your address from young Mr. Hedwig.” 

Edward, who, it was plain, was perplexed about a 
likeness which he could see and yet could not see in 
Margaret to some familiar face, replied that he had 
informed Mr. Hedwig that he had changed his address. 

“* Yes, and he believed it,” said Margaret; “ but I did 
not; and you see I was right.” 

“* May I ask,” said Edward, regaining his self-posses- 
sion, “to what cause I am indebted for the honour and 
kindness you have thus shown me?” 

“ Yes, and I will tell you. I came, amongst other 
things, to see if by your means I could discover anything 
of Arthur Vaughan’s widow and her mother, for I be- 
lieved that you were in some way connected with them ; 
and in the second place I came”’—here she paused and 
looked steadily at him—“ to—to—ask you a few ques- 
tions. I don’t want your help, you see, with regard to 
these ladies; but I must have my questions answered.” 

Edward said, with ill-assumed ease, he would be 
happy to satisfy her on any point in his power. 

“ But our conference must be private,” said Margaret ; 
“and this room is not large enough to whisper in. What 
shall we do P” 

Mary and her mother instantly rose, and retired to 
the small adjoining room in which they slept. 

“Now, then,” said Margaret, “let us waste no time. 
I am the guardian of Jessica Awdrie, Mr. Fairfax, and 
I wish to know what are your feelings and intentions 
respecting her.” 

“ Feelings, madam !” said Edward, who was getting 
more and more puzzled and attracted by Margaret’s 
face—“ feelings are not things that I am in the habit of 
talking about; though I may as well say that mine 
are what I declared to Martin Hedwig—who appears 





to have taken you into his confidence,” said Edward, 
drily. “But, Miss Awdrie—for (excuse me for this digres- 
sion) I couldn’t think whom you were like, and yet so 
unlike—I see now : it is Jessica; you are doubtless her 
elder sister P” 

“Then, as you know that, I hope you will come the 
more speedily to the point.” 

“ Certainly, you have a right to ask—a right that no 
one else has. Ask me any question you please: I will 
answer you truly and fully.” 

“First, then, did you ever love her? I mean with 
what is generally called love.” 

“T did love her, with what kind of love you know, 
perhaps, better than I do.” 

“Well, it surely couldn’t have been a lasting love, 
judging from your conduct to her.” 

“Tt really was,” said Edward, frankly, “and it really 
is, for my feeling towards her is unchanged; and, to be 
honest with you, Miss Awdrie, I think I have shown 
truer regard in freeing her frdém her promise, when it 
would have bound her to my ruined fortunes, than if I 
had acted otherwise.” 

“ That sounds well ; but, as the facts stand, it appears 
to me that her ruined fortunes, and not yours, made the 
breach.” 

“Well, it looked bad, didn’t it? but all the things 
came at once. I have, perhaps, no right to expect you 
to believe that, if mine had been prosperous, and hers 
had been the only wreck, I would gladly have shared 
them with her.” 

* But have you no compunction,” asked Margaret, 
“when you remember that you have exercised the in- 
fluence of a strong mind over a weak one, until you 
have obtained an ascendency that has made you neces- 
sary almost to its existence? It is easy for you to take a 
pedestal position and say, ‘I free her from her promise ;’ 
but can you restore to her her free affections, and give 
her back the joyousness of youth ?” 

“T think I shall suffer as much as Jessica, really,” 
said Edward, unmoved by the appeal. 

“T think, if her sufferings were to be measured by 
yours, they would be very endurable, Mr. Fairfax,” 
replied Margaret, tartly. 

Edward returned neither word nor look of answer to 
this ; he seemed as much engrossed with the work-frame 
as ever Mary had been, only that he worked with the 
small, bright scissors, instead of her needle. Finding 
he was not to be touched by reproach, Margaret said in 
a calmer tone— 

“ How would you act if your father discharged all 
your debts and made you a free man, and I relinquished 
my claims to my father’s property and made Jessica 
co-heiress with me ?” 

Edward turned round and laid down the scissors, 
saying, “ Hypothesis for hypothesis; for I suppose you 
are in the land of suppositions. Then I would rejoice that 
my little Jessica had a portion which would make her 
eligible to a worthier lot than that of my wife, under any 
circumstances; and my opinion of my father would rise 
considerably, though it is in alto now, and I would carry 
out my present project, and leave him to repay himself 
from the proceeds of my aunt’s or my property.” 

“Then, if I come out of ifs, and say plainly all that I 
have supposed is fact—that your father forgives you— 
will pay all—receive you and love you as ever—more 
than ever—and that I have really and truly parted my 
fortune with Jessica P”’ 

“T will also come from #f-land, and say I will go and 
do as I have long meditated going and doing.” 

“ What! leave your father P” 
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“ Yes.” 

“T need not ask—leave, give up Jessica?” 

Edward made no reply. 

“ You are a wonderful, provoking riddle,” said Mar- 
garet, “ and I don’t know what to make of you.” 

“ And you are, pardon me, a riddle; I am at a loss to 
know why you wish to continue an engagement between 
your sister, an innocent girl with the best possible ten- 
dencies, and a gambler—a bad son—one who has lost 
respectability as well as fortune.” 

“Do not imagine for a moment that I wish to do 
anything of the kind,” said Margaret, quickly. “Iam 
trying only to find the truth of you, to see if you are so 
abandoned and lost to feeling as you have made some 
think you to be. I cannot but hope there is some 
kernel under that hard husk.” 

Edward’s expression changed into more earnestness 
as he looked at her kindling face. 

“Why do you care at all about me?” he asked. 

“ Because you are a good man’s son: that is one reason. 
More than this, you were led into the evil by one who 
was dear to me as a brother: he would have repaired 
the evil if he could; but it is easy to lead into sin—how 
hard to deliver from it! yet glad would I be to help 
in that which he failed to do, however weakly-——” 

“ Not altogether failed,” said Edward. 

Margaret looked at him with strong interest. 

“T say not altogether,” repeated Edward ; “ but don’t 
hope much. I cannot say anything of myself to justify 
it; but this I will say: I am grateful to you for the 
interest you have shown about me, which is incompre- 
hensible to me, even after the reasons you have given 
for it.” 

“That is because you have never felt the burden of 
sin as against God, and the blessed hope of pardon. If 
you had, you would not wonder that I should care for 
your welfare, even if your father and Jessica, and poor 
Arthur’s memory did not exist.” 

+ “Yow feel the burden of sin!” said Edward, with a 
faint smile. 

“Ay, as you have not yet, but as I pray you may,” 
said Margaret, earnestly. “Why, it is as my fellow- 
sinner I call on you to repent and return to God.” 

“ Fellow-sinner! ah, that’s the way poor Arthur used 
to talk; but then we had been fellow-sinners——” 

“And we are. Why, Mr. Fairfax, it is the heart 
that is judged, and mitie is bad enough.” 

Edward was much moved. 

“T am swre you mean what you say,” he replied. 
“T have heard things of this sort before. My father 
talks so; Arthur talked so; and my poor old aunt had 
something of the same sort in her mind, I know; but, 
as to my father and aunt, I could never believe they felt 
themselves sinners when their lives were so perfect.” 

“ Lives—nonsense !” said Margaret. “I tell you their 
hearts are like mine and yours—all want to be raised 
from death to life, turned from Satan to God. It was 
Christ in their hearts, shining in their lives, that made 
the difference—the only difference between them and 
you.” 

“And you—you have experienced this change that 
Arthur used to press upon me?” asked Edward, 
seriously. 

“TI thank God, I hope—I believe—I am sure I have. 
Why should I diminish his glory by doubting of his 
work? My inconsistencies, my weakness, make me 
to stand in doubt. But why do I care for your salva- 
tion? why do I earnestly long that you may show true 
Penitence, if I have not a newnature? These things are 
impossible to the natural heart.” 





“ Natural heart !” repeated Edward, as if reflecting on 
the meaning of the words. “ Well, Miss Awdrie, I am 
glad I have seen you. I believe entirely (how can I 
help it?) in your disinterestedness; and I confess I feel 
more—shall I say—akin to you than I have ever felt 
to any one with whom I have had this kind of con- 
versation. Strange to say, although I doubt not you 
have led an immaculate life, I can believe you feel your- 
self my fellow-sinner, and, in fact, that, somehow or 
other, this feeling is a part of your religious expe- 
rience.” 

“May God the Spirit perfect his work!” said Mar- 
garet, with deep feeling. 

‘“ Ye-es,” said Edward, with hesitation; “but then I 
don’t know—the truth is, Miss Awdrie, I would rather 
say no more just now. I never like to talk about my 
feelings on any subject. I owe it to you to say that 
you have done me great kindness—how much good I 
cannot tell; and now—it is growing quite dark—where 
do you lodge? and those poor things must be tired of 
waiting, and J—I must go. I have an appointment to- 
night that I must keep. Will you shake hands with 
me ?” and he extended his hand. 

“Edward, you are not going to escape me so,” said 
Margaret, taking his hand warmly. “You must go 
to your father—you must give up your plans, what- 
ever they are, and return to him—poor, broken-hearted 
old man! Martin Hedwig says it is most affecting to 
see him.” 

Edward winced at this. “I can’t go to him: I will 
retrieve my character first,” he said. 

“ And leave him to die in the meantime. A broken 
heart is a bad disease to an old man, Edward.” 

“Die!” exclaimed Edward. “You don’t know my 
father. Pure and excellent himself, he is stern, iron- 
hearted against such vices as I have fallen into. He 
must despise me.” 

“Then he is no Christian, which is not the case. I 
tell you he is as ready to receive you as his heavenly 
Father was to receive himself when he first returned from 
feeding on husks; and he told Martin to say that he for- 
gave you as freely as he hoped to be forgiven.” 

“Martin did not tell me this,” said Edward, his voice 
trembling. 

_ How could he, when you sent your lofty telegram ?” 
asked Margaret. 

“He was so long in writing that I feared to hear 
what would have been rather more to bear than I should 
have liked; so I thought to cut off further communica- 
tion ; and my last visit here was to take leave of poor 
Mary and her mother.” 

“ He didn’t write because his father charged him to 
see you, which he would have done to-day but for your 
telegram.” 

“T see. Well, you will see my father. Tell him 
you hope well of me—that I may have learnt much good 
from this lesson——” 

“Not a word, believe me,” said Margaret: “you 
shall go yourself: and I have a great mind to say I will 
go with you.” 

“T like a great mind,” said Edward, laughing; “ but 
I won’t take advantage of it now. I should like you for 
an advance-guard; but I think using you so would be 
ignoble. No, if I go, I will go alone.” 

* But you will go?” said Margaret. 

*‘ Don’t make me promise,” said Edward. 

“T will indeed,” said Margaret, “unless you will go 
without promising.” 

“T will be plain with you. If I return to my father, 
and all my affairs are arranged, how ean I avoid ful 
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filling my engagement with Jessica ? And ¢an yon fancy | 
that I would submit to give any woman the right to 
reproach me with a lost character? No; until I have 
wiped off the reproach by proof—of years, it may be—I 
will not again propose to her. In the meantime she is 
free to forget me.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Margaret, “she knows no more 
of your affairs than an infant: in her eyes you are light 
itself; so that need not be an impediment. But, as to 
your renewing your proposals, I will be as candid as 
you are. She is very young—younger than her years; 
and neither she nor you—don’t be offended—as yet have 
the first qualifications needful to entering properly on so 
solemn a state.” 

“Then you wouldn’t sanction our marriage ?” 

“No, not now. I would never sanction any marriage 
that I could not believe was in the Lord ; that is, between 
Christians in deed and in truth.” 

“ But Jessica—you do not doubt her in any way, poor 
little dear P” 

** My dear Edward, don’t make me explain. I know 
little of her—not so much, really, as I do of you; and I 
hope if ever you do marry, it will not be yet.” 

“T must go; but I think you may be at ease. I will 
go to my father and tell him everything. I will not 
follow out my plans without his consent; and, when all 
is settled, I will write to you.” | 

** Of course,” said Margaret. 

“ Where?” asked Edward. 

“Oh; I hardly know. I think I must take Mary and 
her mother straight home before returning to Jessica; 
at any rate, direct to me there;” and she gave her ad- 
dress, which, with difficulty, in the gloom, he pencilled in 
his memorandum-book. 

Right glad was Mary’s mother to come from confine- 
ment at Margaret’s call. She had indulged in many 
hopeful speculations as to the future, while it lasted, and 
iad much disturbed her daughter’s comfort by questions 
as to her opinion on them severally. Mary’s spirit had 
been too much crushed to arise so readily: what she 
had lost in Arthur occupied her heart; not what she 
might find in the uncle, whose obdurate nature had 
suffered him to die unforgiven, ani, for anything he 
knew to the contrary, in want. It was therefore a reliof 
to. her, since she could not quietly enjoy her sorrow—a 
luxury which she easily allowed herself—to be delivered 
from the irksome interruption to her thoughts. 

Edward nodded farewell to them as they entered the 
room, and had closed the door on his retreat, when he 
returned, saying to Margaret, “I must see you to your 
lodging; the days are closing in now: you must not 
be in a poor quarter of the town like this, in the dark.” 

Margaret looked musingly on him and the two widows, 
and then said— 

“T ‘see no reason; none at all, why it can’t be done. 
Iam sure the sooner yow are in fresh air the better ;” 
and she fixed her eyes on Mary. “ Of course you know 
all about the trains?” she said again to Edward. “Is 
there no night train by which we might start to-night P 

Surely there is, for Martin Luther came upon me in the 
morning, and said he had travelled by night. We will 
go by that—we will, I say. Nota waste word about 
it.” But how could they leave their rooms, and their 
little remaining property ? “Is the woman of the house 
honest,” asked Margaret. Yes, they believed her to be 
so. “Let her pack your things and send them after you— 
whatever you have no time to put up now—and pay her 
a month’s lodging.” 
- But they were hardly able, on account of dress, to go 
among strangers ! 





THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


It was Mary’s mother who urged this. : 
“Mother!” said Mary, almost sternly for her, “I 
shall never wear any other dress than this.” 

“Dress! dress!” said Margaret; “I have a good 
friend who will be charmed to improve you ad infinitum ; 
so think nothing about that;” and the satisfaction of 
Anne, in having two subjects on whom she might impose 
three flounces, rose vividly before her! “Don’t waste 
your time by waiting for us,” she said to Edward; “ we 
shall certainly go; and, if you stay, you will hinder what 
packing must be done. Happily, you have neither of 
you three bonnets, I dare say ; so we shall soon despatch. 
I am a famous stower away, on an emergency, Go, 
Mr. Fairfax, go!” she repeated, as Edward lingered 
with a look of equal amusement and surprise, almost of 
incredulity. “I expect to hear from you by the first 
possible post, remember! Find our way to the station? 
of course we can. Do you know it?” she said in a half 
whisper to Mary. ‘ Leave us; we are three—the right 
number for success, always; good-night.” 





A CANEBRAKE ON FIRE. 


Hien up on the Rio Colorado was an immense cane 
brake, famed for miles around for its extent and its im- 
penetrable nature, so rank did it grow and so entangled 
was it by creeping plants. 

The forest surrounding this wilderness of canes was 
grand and gloomy, the mass of mingled branches and 
tangled parasitical creepers interlacing and matting so 
thoroughly as to exclude the sun at noonday; whilst, 
below, the rank vegetation, the growth of old decayed 
vegetable matter, made it difficult for any one to force a 
passage through, and entirely prevented free ventila- 
tion, as the summer breeze was not strong enough 
to bear away the foul miasma which festered and reeked 
up from every stagnant pool and water-hole. 

The very fungi—so rapid was their growth—seemed to 
enlarge visibly as you gazed upon them. To-add to the 
gloom, the atmosphere of damp, heated vapour, per- 
petually arising from the rotted matter below, fostered 
the growth of the long grey Spanish moss, which gave 
the whole a mournful, funereal appearance. The very 
cat-squirrel, which, when inhabiting a cheerful part of 
the woods, is a light-hearted, happy little fellow, chattered 
here in a subdued tone, as thong afraid of breaking the 
death-like silence. The red-headed woodpecker tapped 
upon the decayed trees nervously, with the same faint 
knocks a poor relation is said to give upon a rich 
connection’s door when about toaskafavour. The very 
alligators moaned sluggishly in the green-coated sloughs, 
as though they were misplaced, unappreciated indi- 
viduals, who had had nd opportunities given them, 
from the mere accident of birth-place, of displaying to 
the world their abilities either for good or harm. Only 
the venomous snakes wriggled, hissed, and basked them- 
selves in this poisonous atmosphere, as though they were 
perfectly contented and at home, 

In the very centre of these gloomy woods was -thé 
canebrake. The superiority of the soil had given growth 
to the light tapering canes, some of which wero stout 
enough to serve for a steamboat’s funnel, whilst others 
were so slender as to be suitable for a young lady's 
riding-switch ; though both large and small had, in the 
course of time, choked out the growth of all else save 
the thousand-and-one creeping plants, which held theit 
own and refused to be overshadowed and killed. 

When the cold “ northers” commenced to blow, whosé 





chill blasts are so severely felt by man and beast, and 
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even inanimate nature, the black bears, panthers, 
leopard-cats; etc., sought the thick canebrake for shelter 
till the fierce winds, which every fortnight or three weeks 
swept down for a day or two, had spent their fury, at 
this season hunters explored its solitudes, safe from the 
fearful ague fits which would have punished their rash- 
ness had they ventured to trespass in the stimmer 
months. In winter, too, at night, thousands, I might 
almost say millions, of migratory birds flocked there to 
roost: the red-wing-tipped bobolink, the red-breasted 
thrush (Twrdus migratorius), called throughout America 
the robin, as well as several other varieties of small 
gregarious birds. 

As may be supposed, the choice of game is a large 
one; and no hunter with a good pack of hounds need fear 
having “a blank day,” whether he goes “a-catting,” or 
after bear, or panther, or wild hog, or other game. The 
planters and hunters living near the canebrake often 
collected in parties of five or six; and with hound and 
horn, and crack of rifle, woke up those still, gloomy old 
forest glades, till the torpid alligators and snakes were 
almost driven out of what little sense they had. The 
gloomy forest, the funereal moss, the tangled thickets, 
the treacherous swamps, presented no obstacles to the 
hardy backwoodsmen, and they frolicked through them 
on these hunting expeditions like schoolboys released for 
aholiday. These men, having ever lived amongst scenes 
grand from their very magnitude, such as the almost un- 
limited prairies, great forests and wide rivers, possessed 
no sentiment for them; and they looked upon the prairies 
as merely pasture-grounds for their cattle, the forest-trees 
as affording fence-rails and firing, whilst the rivers were 
only viewed as the means of getting their “ produce” to 
market. 

I shall not count up too curiously how many moons 
ago it is since I made one of a party who had determined 
to scour for whatever turned up. To this end all the 
worthless curs that could be raked and scraped together 
were collected; for none of the party wished to expose 
any valuable dogs to the chances and accidents of such 
dangerous sport as that we contemplated; where, as did 
happen, they might come in contact with those spiteful 
little brutes the Mexican hogs, who in a few seconds 
would cut to pieces a pack of hounds, however good they 
might be. 

It had been appointed for us to meet at a particular 
point of the forest, and then to proceed in company to 
the edge of the canebrake, and there “camp” for the 
night. This would insure our being upon the hunting- 
ground at an early hour, as well as give time for our 
mingled pack of mongrels to fight themselves into their 
places, and lose us no time in their settling their private 
quarrels when it should become necessary for them to 
meet a common enemy. 

It was my first visit to that wilderness; and I could 
not have gone with a better company, for all had had 
much experience in the forest, and all were in high glee 
at the prospect of stirring up the canebrake. 

Upon our arrival we hoppled our horses and built our 
fire, a huge fallen tree serving admirably for our “ back 
log,” against which we piled up smaller logs, boughs, 
and other fuel, till we had a glowing body of bright 
embers, flames, and crackling logs, which would have 
roasted an elephant, had any such animal been there. 

Within the circle of light we brought our arms, 
saddles, and provisions; and, spreading our blankets, we 
reclined upon them as we toasted our eatables at the 
fire, and then discussed them with appetites only known 
to sailors and hunters. Once in a while one of the 
party would poke the scattered logs together with’a pole, 





when the sparks would fly up in showers as thick as fire- 
flies on # still summer evening, whilst all the time the 
cheerful laugh and the exciting story made the evening 
pass pleasantly. ac ; 

At length a pause took place, but it was only whilst 
we cut the slender cane-tops upon which to spread our 
blankets ; for, thus prepared, our beds were soft as any 
hunter ever needs; and, this work over,.we stretched our- 
selves upon them, while still the stories of past hunts 
and hairbreadth adventures followed each other in quick 
succession. 

The leader of our party, or rather the hunter who 
took upon himself the direction of the hunt, was an old 
bald-headed farmer, who, before he settled down at a 
fixed residence, had wandered pretty nearly all over 
North America, from Hudson’s Bay to Yucatan, and 
across the plains from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as a 
trapper, hunter, and guide. 

From his years and experience all listened to him as 
to an oracle; for in pursuit of marauding Indians he had 
all their subtlety, added to a white man’s intelligence, 
and in a hunting party like ours his woodcraft was never 
at fault; a broken twig, a displaced leaf, or a crushed 
blade of grass having a significance to him which would 
not have been understood by an ordinary woodsman, if 
even they had been detected. 

Silent generally, as an Indian at the Council Smoke, 
he on this occasion, perhaps owing to some toddy, gave 
his tongue a canter, and chatted freely about many an 
adventure with the redmen and with wild beasts, till he 
had talked ‘all the company to sleep but myself. 

Finding me a good listener, and that the others were 
asleep, he at last addressed himself to me. 

“TI reckon, stranger, you ain’t no great pumpkins in 
the woods; are you, now?” 

I replied that I could not say that I was a very good 
woodsman, though I flattered myself I could shoot. 

“T wouldn’t give much for your shooting,” said the 
old fellow : “ shooting don’t no more make a hunter than 
a sail makes a ship; it helps, I will allow, but it ain’t 
half, no, nor a quarter of the business. A real good 
hunter ain’t no fool: he must be weather-wise by long 
experience of signs that the clouds don’t altegether tell ; 
animals, birds, even insects will warn him of what’s 
coming, if he has the sense to understand them. Then, 
again, he must haye a quick and observant eye that 
misses nothing; an eye that can line a bee for half a 
mile to its honey-tree, or detect a leaf in his path that 
don’t lie nat’ral; and then he must have sense to reason 
out what’s disturbed it.” 

“ All this is not to be learnt in a day,” I replied. 

“ Sartin ; that zs true. 

“Well,” he continued, “ preehaps I was green myself 
once, though the thing seems onpossible now ; yes, you 
larn ‘wrinkles’ as you get them nat’ral ones on your 
brow, and no good_hunter is ashamed to be taught, even 
when his head ‘is as bare as mine.” ; 

“You, from all accounts, have little to learn, Mr. 
Grierson.” ; : 

“ Stranger, you had better have said but a little time. 
to larn more; no, a hunter is never parfect. . I'd carried 
arifle for more than thirty year afore I found out that 
there was any difference atween prairie deer and those 
that keep to the woods; yet, though. they look alike as 
two bullets, you can’t drive the woods deer out to stay 
on the prairie, nor the others to stay in the woods, 
though all this may be from the accident as to where 
they are fawned and reared. It’s abont time now for 
us to turn in, stranger, if we mean to be afoot fresh in 
the morning; but, anyhow, you may depend them as 
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lives longest larns most, if they keep a smart look-out.” 
So saying, the old fellow rolled himself up in his blankets, 
and soon gave nasal evidence that sleep was not long in 
coming to him. 

Breakfast was not long in being prepared the follow- 
ing morning; and the sun had hardly topped the cane- 
brake when we were on foot, lots having previously been 
drawn as to who should go with our mongrel pack and 
“drive”—a task not of the easiest in the dense cane, 
matted as it was by the brambles and creepers, which 
made it solid almost as afence. Those, amongst whom 
I was one, who were not to “ drive,” separated, each in- 
tending to take a stand where a chance opening or piece 
of thin cane gave the prospect of a shot. 

Not far had the “ drivers” gone, however, before there 
arose a horrible din of mingled howlings, gruntings, and 
snappings, as though the whole canebrake was alive with 
combatants: the mongrel pack had fallen amongst a 
herd of Mexican hogs, the most vicious little brutes 
conceivable. . 

For one minute or so we listened, so as to make sure 
what game or “varmint’’ was afoot, when we all sent 
forth a yell that would have startled all the redskins 
west of the Mississippi, and then rushed in to the 
rescue. 

“Hurry up, boys,” shouted old Bob Grierson, as he 
strode by me on his way to the mélée; “if thars many 
in the drove our pack’s a goner.” 

Amidst howls and barks, and the clash of the hogs’ 
tushes, as they snapped viciously together, we forced 
our way, as fast as we could cut the jungle, to the assist- 
ance of the dogs. When the fight commenced we 
mustered between thirty and forty dogs of various shapes, 
sizes, and breeds; but, by the time we could get to them, 
fully one half had been put hors de combat by about 
twenty peccaries. 

It was no easy task to pick out the peccaries from 
the confused and mingled mass of combatants, hedged 
in as they were by the cane-stalks; and no sooner was 
one Mexican hog sighted with the rifle than some dog 
got in the way; nor was it prudent for any of us to 
show ourselves, as the peccaries would make a rush at 
us as readily as at a dog. 

“‘ Boys,” shouted old Bob Grierson, “ tain’t no use; 
get back all on you to the open, and let us try to blow 
off the dogs with our horns; you might as well try to 
fight mosquitoes as those pecéaries in a canebrake.” 

After a great deal of blowing we managed to get the 
survivors out of the cane, when a hurried consultation 
was held, and some of the hunters, who were very angry 
at the loss of their dogs, declared that they would set 
the canebrake on fire. Others were opposed to this, as, 
although burning the canebrake was of no consequence, 
yet the fire, once started, might extend to the forest, 
and if this happened there was no knowing where it 
would stop. 

After a short discussion all turned to old Grierson, 
who had taken no part in it, to ask his opinion if it 
could be safely done. 

“Well,” said he, “ seeing as the-wind, what little there 
is, is hereaway”—and he pointed behind him—“and 
that the Colorado nearly surrounds the brake, except for 
ye half a mile here where we are, I guess it can be 

one.” 

Guided by the old hunter, we spread ourselves out at 
equal distances and fired the cane, taking care to pre- 
vent its reaching the forest, by beating it out with 
boughs until the canebrake was fairly lighted all along 
the edge, and had burnt a sufficient distance away from 
the forest to secure that from any danger; and then 





with our rifles we stood ready to fire upon any animals 
that might try to break back for the forest. 

The cane roared as the flames fushed through the 
twigs and leaves, whilst the large canes themselves 
cracked like a continued volley of musketry as the fire 
seized them. 

For myself, all idea of sport vanished as I gazed upon 
the scene before me. I had seen prairies on fire fre- 
quently, but they were nothing to this; for on a prairie 
the long line of licking flames, with the long roll of 
bellying smoke above it, could bear no comparison to the 
canes on fire, any more than could the crackling grass 
compare with the sharp constant reports of the bursting 
cane-joints. My companions, however, seemed no more 
impressed with the sight than they would have been 
at an ordinary log-rolling fire on a plantation-clearing ; 
all they thought of was destroying this harbour for wild 
beasts. As far as getting any shooting by our expe- 
dient went, we were unsuccessful; it proved a failure, 
as the fire drove all the beasts before it till they came to 
the river, where they did not hesitate a moment as to 
which element they preferred, but plunged into the river 
and gained the opposite bank. Even the cat tribe 
forgot their antipathy to water, and of the two evils 
chose the wet one. 

In a few hours the ground upon which had stood 
several thousand acres of graceful canes presented a 
level black surface of nothing but charred stumps and 
smouldering ashes. 

I scarcely listened to the vaunts of my companions, 
who, as we rode homeward, were highly elated at the 
thought of having effectually driven the “ varmints” out 
of their favourite haunt for some time to come, while I 
was busy recalling the grand and fearful spectacle I had 
lately witnessed. 

The fire, as it had not injured the forest, was really a 
benefit afterwards, as the next spring the old cane-roots 
produced a luxuriant crop of tender succulent young 
reeds, upon which the deer and cattle of the woods fed 
daintily ; so that only the savage destructive animals 
of the woods suffered a temporary inconvenience, so far 
as taking a compulsory cold bath and the necessity of 
looking about for fresh lodgings. 





JOSEPH STURGE.* 


Few names stand higher on the long roll of modern 
philanthropists than that of Joseph Sturge of Birming- 
ham. He was born on the 2nd of August, 1793, in the 
beautiful little village of Elberton, in the west of Eng- 
land. He was the fourth child, and second son, of 
Joseph and Mary Sturge, to whom were born twelve 
children, eleven of whom lived to attain middle age. 
He was descended from a line of Quaker ancestry who 
could trace their descent from the gray fathers of that 
primitive race. The boy grew up in a happy rustic 
home, the abode of peace and plenty; a strong, hardy, 
robust little fellow, much given to life in the open air, 
bird-nesting, and all boyish pranks. A characteristic 
story remains of those early days. Sauntering about 
one day, he came near the house of an eccentric old 
man, a member, too, of the Society of Friends, among 
the troubles of whose life were the depredations com- 
mitted on his goods and effects by the pigs of a neigh- 
bour. Half in earnest, and half in jest, he hinted to the 
boy that he might as well drive the pigs into a pond 
close by. The boy went to the congenial task with 


* Memoirs of Joseph Sturge. By Henry Richard. London: 8 W- 
Partridge. 1864, 
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will. Presently out rushed an enraged woman, owner of 
the pigs, broom in hand, which she flourished in great 
wrath over his head. The tempter, to cover his own 
misdeeds, gravely shook his head at the culprit, and 
repeated with half-closed eyes the well-known lines— 


** Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


Friend Joseph looked up at him indignantly, saying, 
“Thee beest Satan, then; for thee told me to do it.” 
Silence has settled down on all that followed. 

At seven years of age the boy was sent to reside with 
his maternal grandfather, Marshall, a stout well-to-do 
yeoman of the right sort, who lived at a farm called 








v 


Kingley, near Alcester. Here the boy had much of his 
own will and way. We may gather a considerable idea 
of his doings from the fact that one day he presented 
himself with his nether garments in a sadly dilapidated 
condition, and got rebuked by grandfather Marshall 
thus: “ Ah, Joseph, Joseph! we must make thee a pair 
of tin breeches; and then all the boys in the village will 


exclaim, ‘Here comes the boy with the tin breeches !’ ” 
Under grandfather Marshall he learnt next to nothing 
in the way of book-learning, grew strong chiefly in the 
outer man, and held communings only with woods and 
brooks and the green glad world without. But it is so 


| characteristic of the man that we must tell that, having, 
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about this period ‘of his life, with an idle farm-boy, 
obtained change for a bad sixpence, and returning to the 
spot shortly before his death, the early transaction flashed 
across his mind: conscientious even in trifles, he quietly 
hunted out the descendants of the person wronged, and, 
through a Friend, placed a five-pound note at their dis- 
posal, much to their satisfaction, as is recorded. 

After a brief interval of aimless idleness on leaving 
school, he gradually betook himself to his father’s occu- 
pation as a farmer and grazier; this from 1808 to 1814. 
During this interval of time, too, we find records of 
attendance on mutual improvement societies. Bible 
societies also intervene strangely with records of attend- 
ance on markets and fairs: attended market and at- 
tended meeting in about equal proportions. 

In the early part of 1814 he had proposals to engage 
in the business of a corn-factor along with Mr. H. F. 
Cotterell, of Bewdley, in Worcestershire, which he ac- 
cepted, and left his father’s house when towards twenty- 
one years of age, leaving behind him a par¢tel containmg 
a present for each member of the family, together with 
a letter, in which he bade them an affectionate farewell, 
beseeching their forgiveness if he had ever given any 
of them any just cause of offence ; adding that “ neither 
time nor distance will prevent him from ¢ontinuing 
their affectionate son and brother.” Nobly did he re- 
deem his promise. His partnership with Mr. Cotterell 
continued for about three years, after which he started 
as corn-factor on his own account, and so contiiued till 
he was joined by his brother Charles in 1822. 

At the outset Mr. Sturge had a desperate battle to 
fight. The corn trade in those days was very much of 
a lottery, and oftentimes our friend was ground down to 
the very verge of bankruptcy; but he held on—held on 
with the most unflagging industry and the most un- 
bending integrity, sturdy as the English oak, and rigid 
as abarofiron. Gradually the tide of prosperity began 
to flow upon him, and, having many business transac+ 
tions leading him to Birmingham, he opened an office 
there in 1820, and in 1822 transferred his residence 
thither, to a house in Monument Place, soon removing 
to a house in Edgbaston, which he built for himself, and 
in which he continued to live to his dying day: there he 
breathed his last, and thence he was carried forth to his 
burial. 

It was very far from plain or smooth sailing with him 
in matters of business, we said; so far from it that, “on 
one occasion, for three years in succession, he limited 
his expenses to £100 a year, and during that period was 
known sometimes to deny himself a dinner, that he still 
might have something to bestow on the more neces- 
sitous.” On another occasion, before his marriage, when 
the run of business set for along time dead against him, 
he had to give up housekeeping altogether; but he 
persevered, and, had he set his heart on being rich, he 
might have died one of our wealthiest millionaires. But 
he had a higher and nobler end before him than the 
pride of dying rich. 

When the temperance movement began, Mr. Sturge 
identified himself with it. There will be diverse views as 
to the conduct of that movement, and of the rigid way 
in which he carried it out personally; but there can be 
only one opinion as to the noble act of self-denial which 
he exemplified in the thoroughness with which he carried 
out his principle into practical action. He was convinced 
that the whole traffic was wrong from beginning to end. 
Many will differ from him in that conclusion; but those 
who differ the widest will award him the meed of praise 
which is his due, when they are told that his house of 
business hitherto had had yery large dealings and very 
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large profits in selling malt. He at once ended all his 
dealings in that article. And then, shortly after, being 
taunted with selling malting barley, and feeling that it 
was not consistent so to do, he also finally declined to 
have any transactions in that article, and thus sacrificed 
a very large annual sum. 

Still the business prospered under him and his brother 
Charles, and, though at one period he says that he lost 
money for a long time much faster than he ever had 
made it, he continued to be, comparatively speaking, a 
wealthy man to his death. He was married first to 
Eliza, only daughter of Mr. James Cropper, of Liverpool, 
in April 1834; and in less than a twelvemonth there- 
after he lost both wife and child. He married a second 
time in October 1846: his second wife, who was the 
youngest daughter of Mr. Dickinson, of Coalbrookdale, 
survived him. During his long intervals of solitariness 
his sister kept house for him, and cheered, counselled, 
and aided him, with hand, head, and heart, in all his 
labours of love. On Friday, the 13th of May, 1859, he 
was in his usual health ; on the morning of the 14th he 
rose at his usual hour of six o’clock, and was soon after 
attacked by a distressing fit of coughing; but this did 
not prevent his usual morning devotions, nor his inten- 
tion of taking his customary ride on horseback accom- 
panied by oné of his little girls. But he returned to his 
room, and, sitting down on the foot of the bed, he said 
to his wife, “I am very ill.” The servant was called, 
and remedies provided. On the window being opened 
for air, he before it for some minutes, and in a few 
broken sentences offered up short ejaculatory prayers. 
His sufferings were very severe, and he soon became 
unable to speak. Lifted up and laid on the bed, the 
pain gradually subsided into the faintness of death. His 
brothers, hastily sent for, soon arrived, but came just in 
time to see the passing spasm of dying agony melting 
away into the calm, sweet, serene look of death. He was 
not; for God took him. 

To give an account of all Mr. Sturge’s benevolent 
acts and words would be to write a history of nearly 
every philanthropic movement during the last half- 
century ; for in every such good word and work he was 
one of the leading motive powers. But his great effort 
was made for the extinction of slavery and the slave- 
trade. His labours and his liberal gifts of money to that 
cause alone were sufficient té have immortalized him. He 
was daunted by no difficulty, hindered by no danger, 
turned aside by no obloquy : praise and abuse seemed 
equally worthless to him. He did not need the praise 
of man: he did not fear his frown. He was sure his 
object: was a good one, and therefore he held on to it with 
an unflinching and unflagging pertinacity. Defeat, that 
seemed to less hopeful and sanguine men hopeless, fatal, 
and final, only seemed to arouse still more of Mr. Sturge’s 
exhaustless energies ; and, when the whole band of his 
friends, routed and fleeing, were ready to give up the 
battle as for the moment lost, this dauntless veteran 
raised aloft his one strong arm, and, brandishing the 
battle-flag on high with a deathless shout, rallied the 
routed hosts and pressed on in the van, turning defeat 
into victory. All honour to Buxton, to Clarkson, to 
Wilberforce, to Brougham, and others of Nature's 
nobles, for their efforts to crush this sum of all villainies ; 
but all honour, too, to Joseph Sturge, without whose 
sturdy vigour the battle would bave been at the very 
least more protracted, and the victory less complete. 
For when the Act passed emancipating the slaves, it was 
clogged with conditions of apprenticeships and other sub- 
terfuges which bade fair, as they were worked out, to retain 
the thing under a different name. In those recent days 
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even travelling by sea and by land was not what it has 
since become; news travelled more slowly and less 
surely ; evidence of the iniquities still carried on under 
the new phase of things, in the far distant lands where 
they were perpetrated, was difficult to be had; parties 
on the spot were not willing to give it; those who could 
give it were bribed or menaced into silence; and Joseph 
Sturge rose up, left his business and his home, and went 
to the West Indi¢s, and, with his own eyes and ears, saw 
and heard for himself; and, when he returned home, 
he printed and published such evidence as formed a 
fulcrum sufficiently strong for the support of the lever 
by which the whole accursed system, root and branch, 
was toppled over and brought-to a speedy end. It was 
a month’s voyage out, an investigation carried on amid 
many dangers and difficulties and at a heavy expense; 
but Mr. Sturge completed it in a way so thorough that 
his labours produced their desired fruit. 

Slavery everywhere was attacked after it had fallen 
in the British dominions. Joseph Sturge, from the 
beginning of the new endeavour to the end of his life, 
was one of the main elements of strength and support. 
Readers will remember the celebrated conference held 
at Freemasons’ Hall, 12th June, 1840, when and where 
were gathered between five hundred and six hundred 
delegates, from all "parts of the world, we may say, be- 
sides all that was great and good in every philanthropic 
undertaking. It was anobleassembly. There Thomas 
Clarkson appeared for the last time in public. We give 
our readers a condensed account of the scene from the 
pen of the painter Haydon, who was present as an 
artist to find materials for one of his great pictures. 
“In a few minutes,” he says, “an unaffected man got 
up and informed the meeting that Thomas Clarkson 
would attend shortly: he begged no tumultuous ap- 
plause might greet his entrance, as his infirmities 
were great, and he was too nervous to bear any such 
expressions of feeling.” This was Joseph Sturge. In 
a few minutes the aged Clarkson came in, gray and bent, 
leaning on Joseph Sturge for support, and approached, 
with feeble and tottering steps, the middle of the con- 
vention. Immediately behind him were his daughter- 
in-law, the widow of his son, and his little grandson. 
The old man first appealed to the meeting for a few 
moments’ silent prayer; and, says Haydon, “for a 
minute there was the most intense silence I ever felt.” 
He spoke a few feeble words: every word was uttered 
from his heart. After urging the members to persevere 
to the last, till slavery was extinct, lifting his arm and 
pointing to heaven, his face quivering with emotion, he 
ended by saying, “ May the Supreme Ruler of all human 
events, at whose disposal are fiot only the hearts, but 
the intellects of men—may he, in his abundant mercy, 
guide your counsels and give his blessing upon your 
labours!” There was a moment’s pause; and then, 
without an interchange of thought or look, the whole of 
this vast meeting, men and women, said, in a tone 
of subdued and deep fecling, “ Amen and amen !” 
Haydon adds, “I have secn the most afflicting tragedies, 
imitative and real; but never did I witness, in life or in 
the drama, so deep, so touching, so pathetic an effect 
produced on any great assembly as by the few un- 
affected, tnsophisticated words of this aged and agitated 
man.” 

Mr. Sturge had gone to the West Indies for evidence 
Against slavery: he also undertook and accomplished a 
voyage to the United States of America with the same 
object in view. Round and round these States he 
travelled, urging this friend and that to renewed efforts 
and labours, and returned, again at his own home to fag 
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and toil on in the work with a deathless and a dauntless 
energy. 


But Mr. Sturge was not a man of war: he wasa mai 
of peace. Next to slavery, war seems to have stood 
forth to his mind as a scourge of humanity. In the 
prosecution of peace ends he spared no expense, no per+ 
sonal labour; no sacrifice was too great to make; he 
counted no cost; and to whatever could give a fair 
and effective blow at war, or at its causes, he was 
ready to apply his stout arm and fearless heart to that. 
The Frankfort Peace Congress—a journey to Schleswig, 
to Petersburg, to Abo—it would fill a small volume to 
tell half of what he did to stay impending war, or to 


repair the damage it had caused after it had broken out, 


The mere list of the various schemes of usefulness to 
which he gave not merely a helping hand, but to which 
he seemed as if he had devoted as much time, money, 
and energy as if that one thing had been the single 
and sole object of his labours, is more than in our brief 
notice of the man we can attempt. Baths and wash: 
houses, Sunday-schools, public parks, the Great Exhibi- 
tion, juvenile crime, reformatory and refuge proceedings, 
the Irish famine, and hosts more—each had his hand 
and purse always at their disposal. And at home he 
was a devoted husband and. loving father; as a master 
he cared for each of the whole number of his servants, 
domestic and other; as a citizen he was loyal and helpful ; 
and as aman he looked abroad over the whole world, 
and saw in every man a brother, 

In politics we do not follow him: we do not always 
approve of his public acts; but, when we think least well 
of his acts, as when he gave his support. to the Char- 
tist agitation, we have often to think kindliest of his 
motives and purposes. 

Joseph Sturge was somewhat below the middle size, a 
square and strongly-built figure, capable of great labour 
and fatigue.. In walking he had a kind of swing from side 
to side, which those who knew him will at once recog- 
nise as vividly associated with their image of the man, and 
which gave an air of good-+humoured carelessness to his 
gait. His hair, originally dark, had become gray, and 
in some parts nearly white, with advancing age. His 
complexion was fresh and ruddy ; countenance singularly 
expressive of mingled firmness and gentleness; a Napo- 
leonic brow and forehead, broad rather than high; eye- 
brows remarkably large and bushy, underneath beamiing 
a benignant pray eye, wonderfully softening their 
austerity. Speak to him, and. straightway eyes, lips, 
brow, flash out into the sweetest of smiles, like a sudden 
outburst of sunshine on a lonely mountain tarn. A man 
of a truly heroic mould, soft and stern at will, iron hand 
in a silken glove; and, best of all, he ever nourished his 
soul on those fair, fresh pasturés which lie far above 
the trodden haunts of men, at the base of the everlasting 
hills, and which are ever wet with the dews of heaven: 
a liberal man, so liberal as if money possessed no yalue 
to him, and yet shrewd and calculating withal: @ man 
ever ready to help anybody who needed help, and who 
yet well managed and minded all his own business: a 
man who looked to his own things, and also to those of 
others ; who knew well how to say “‘ Yea,” and who as 
well knew how to say “ Nay,” at fitting times: a man 
far from perfect, as the best of men are, but who ever 
struggled after the attainment of his own ideal of per- 
fection, and in all things, small and great; who owed no 
man anything, and who loved all good men with a real and 
active and forthgoing love. Soft lie the green turf on 
thy gentle breast, thou good old man! No wonder that 
ali thy fellow-citizens of worth and wisdom, all that is 





good and fair and noble in the city of thy habitations, 
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and many a thousand besides, of all colours and of all 
climes, mourned over thee at thy departure as for the 
loss of a friend, father, or brother. Thou hast taught us 
many a good lesson, and we desire to gird up our loins 
and follow thee and the great company who, through 
faith and patience, are inheriting the promises. 





DANIEL MANIN. 
A CHAPTER OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 
Il. 


To show how little regard Manin paid to mere station 
when justice and right were to be considered, the following 
fact may be mentioned. One day a general, dressed in 
plain clothes, in company with a friend, proceeded in a 
gondola to that part of the Laguna where a cordon of boats 
had been placed as a boundary, beyond which noone might 
pass without a written order from the government, who 
feared the clandestine entrance of Austrians or of spies. 
When the gondola arrived at the cordon, the boatmen 
(“ barcajuoli ”), who knew the orders, stopped, upon which 
the general commanded them to proceed. The boatmen 
dared not do so, and the guards, seeing the affair, made 
signs for them to return. The general’s anger was 
great that he should be denied to pass—also forgetting 
that he was dressed as a civilian, and therefore totally 
unknown. “Iam the General F——,” said he, “and I 
will pass.” Then the commandant of the cordon signed to 
the boatmen to approach him; and, stepping on board, he 
politely repeated that it was against the law for any one 
to pass without the permit. He must therefore request 
him to go back; otherwise, he should be obliged to pre- 
vent the passage by force. The general, highly enraged, 
was obliged to return, proceeding immediately to Manin, 
to whom he made bitter complaints of the manner in 
which he said he had been treated, and demanding that 
the commandant of the cordon should be removed. 
Manin heard him with his usual patience, replying that 
he was sorry that one in command himself and bound 
to uphold the laws should be the first to endeavour to 
violate those laws. “I have done, general,” said he; 
“and my next duty will be to send down a messenger 
to thank and congratulate the commandant on the ad- 
mirable manner in which he has fulfilled his duty.” 

Hungary had now risen in open revolt against Austria, 
and it was determined that Venice should hold out as 
long as it was possible, should Austria again trouble 
her. It was known that Austria was intriguing by 
means of spies as much as she could. One lady was 
stopped, and on her person was found a quantity of 
Austrian correspondence. 

Venice had expended large sums of money, the nobles 
had given large gifts, but the time of trial was indeed 
coming to prove the constancy of their patriotism. 
Soon, with the state of siege, came famine and its atten- 
dant horrors; and, as if this were not enough, the 
cholera upreared its ghastly head, and many a strong 
heart was laid low whose pulses had beat for the time 
when the land should be free. The sufferings of the 
unfortunate Venetians at this time were dreadful, but 
were borne with a heroic bravery that few would 
credit. There is an endurance noble and calm in the 
Italian patriot which is understood only by those who 
have seen and observed the greatness of soul he 
possesses under sometimes a rough exterior. Were 
Venice once to spring up from the oppression under 
which she labours—were this great-souled but ill-used 
people relieved from the tyranny which enslaves them 
in the shape of Austria and the priests—the world 





would see of what they are capable, when the chains 
which have galled so cruelly their wearers shall be 
knocked off. 

The bombardment of Venice had continued from the 
13th of June, and most nobly had the Venetians held 
their city. On the 22nd of August the Austrians sent 
@ commission to demand that the fortress and city should 
submit; but this was of course refused; and then the 
great bombardment began. One bomb came right over 
the bridge of the Rialto, which is situated in the middle 
of the town; another entered the Palazzo Dolfini, and 
nearly destroyed the building. Many prisoners, Aus- 
trians, were taken, but not without heavy losses. The 
noble resistance of Venice is a historical fact on which 
we need not here enlarge; suffice it to say, that not 
until Manin had proved to the people the dire necessity 
that their last bread was eaten, the lengthened siege 
having caused a complete famine, would they consent to 
give up. Manin obtained a promise from the Austrians 
that the inhabitants should not be molested in their 
homes ; and this was all he could do. 

As might be expected, the first act of these usurpers 
was to banish Manin. His feelings can better be 
imagined than described, when called upon to leave his 
own land, for which he had so deeply suffered, and so 
ardently hoped. He took an affectionate leave of his dear 
and tried friends ; but many determined that “ whither 
he went they would go,” and accompanied him in his 
exile. 

Manin, with his chosen friends, went to Greece, but 
he did not long remain in that country. He proceeded 
to Marseilles ; and here, after passing through so many 
troubles, he encountered another, and a very mournful 
one, in the loss, by cholera, of his wife Teresa. 

After her death Manin did not long remain at Mar- 
seilles, but, with his son and daughter, went to Paris, 
where he learnt, to his everlasting honour be it spoken, 
that even his enemies, the Austrians, had publicly eulo- 
gized the order of his administration and the states- 
manlike conduct of affairs under so lengthened a siege. 
This was a balm to his doubly-wounded heart, and no 
doubt gave him spirit to proceed with the task which 
now devolved upon him—namely, the getting a home for 
his children and the care of their education. 

In Paris Manin was received, as he deserved to be, as 
a good man and a great patriot; for some of the most 
illustrious men of the day sought him out. Mere offers of 
friendship were wearisome to the exile. His plan was to 
take pupils to teach them the Italian language. Many 
true friends would have dissuaded him, but Manin was 
firm ; and in avery short time his well-paid lessons gave 
him a respectable competency. But again trouble came, 
and death deprived him of his only daughter Emilia, which 
was another shadow cast over his life, and in conse- 
quence of which his own health began to suffer, still not 
severely. He obtained the greatest consideration from 
those who were even antagonistic to him in opinion; 
his well-balanced mind, and quiet, amiable temper never 
giving offence to any. Numbers of the most select 
society in Paris, particularly English, came to visit him 
with evident pleasure. 

His little réunions at this time were peculiarly agree- 
able and attractive; and in his rooms were sure to be 
met men whose names would have done honour to the 
court of any crowned head in Christendom. His son 
Georgio was at this time pursuing his studies at the 
central school in Paris as an engineer. 

That which gave to Manin his greatest unhappiness 
was the state of confusion and misery which reigned 
through all Italy. The grand idea of Italy one and 
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united occupied his mind continually; but even his 
party smiled at an idea which seemed so impossible; 
and, indeed, many who afterwards joined the pro- 
gramme which first emanated from Manin when in 
exile in Paris, had left him to join stronger parties, but 
returned when the great struggle was well-nigh past, 
and obtained places and preferments, when he who had 
planned and sent forth the programme was at rest. 

All the heads of the political parties of Hungary, 
Poland, and Italy were to be found in the rooms of 
Manin; and, as far as his limited means allowed, no 
suffering patriot and exile was left without assistance. 
All seemed to look up to him with a sort of reverence 
due to his lofty character. 

He was acquainted and visited by most of the high 
political men of France, and knew the chiefs of all the 
different societies ; and, although, as a matter of course, 
he could not meddle in the politics of the country which 
had granted him an asylum, yet all these chiefs consulted 
with him and trusted him entirely. He wroteconstantly in 
the newspapers of France, and often in those of London, 
about Italy and her suffering only. The editors of the 
Parisian papers were his most valued friends, and were 
generally among those who rallied round him on his 
reception evenings. About this time the Emperor 
Napoleon seemed to begin to think about Manin; and, no 
doubt appreciating the sensible and well-written letters 
which constantly appeared in the different journals, and 
well pleased that he never touched French affairs, most 
kindly offered to him a pension, which, for political rea- 
sons, he thankfully but politely refused. So also, when 
the Prince Napoleon Girolamo sent him an invitation to 
join his soirée, he did the same, saying, “that neither 
his health nor spirits allowed him to visit.” The Arch- 
bishop of Paris was very anxious to cultivate the friend- 
ship of Manin, and sent a very pressing entreaty to him 
to come to his residence, which he, being then in a 
better state of health, accepted. 

The Archbishop knew that Manin had been giving 
Italian lessons to some of the first foreigners in Paris, 
and, after the usual courtesies had passed, he asked him 
if he would take the trouble to give him also some lessons 
in his beautiful tongue. “For,” said the Archbishop, 
“my only regret in speaking to your countrymen is 
that I cannot speak to them in their own language, 
whereas they can always speak to me in mine.” Manin 
of course accepted the task, but his spirit was too high 
to accept the terms, however kindly meant; for the 
Archbishop tendered to him a note for a thousand francs 
as the price of the month’s lessons, which he returned, 
saying, “he accepted only the usual terms which he 
had specified.” 

Great interest was excited at the same time in Turin 
by the letters passing between Manin and the Marchese 
Pallavicini on the affairs of Italy. Pallavicini was after- 
wards Dictator in Naples. Other letters passed in the 
Italian journals between him and Lorenzo Valerio, who 
afterwards filled the office of Commissioner of the Marche. 
Always there was expressed the one hope of the unifica- 
tion of Italy, and for this Manin was deserted by many 
of those whose names, now well known, I should be 
ashamed to mention. The great difference was that, 
whereas he forgot himself entirely, those men looked to 
serve themselves ; Manin wanted the good of his country, 
they chiefly the good of themselves. 

In a letter of the 20th of May, 1855, inserted in the 
“ Estafette,” he says, “Those who would prefer the 
enmity of Austria rather than its equivocal neutrality 
would have in their favour three-fourths of that empire.” 
Thus he endeavoured to show that the greater part 





of the Austrians were not contented with their own 
proper government. 

A letter, which appeared the 20th September of the 
same year,* spoke more boldly the decided part Manin 
wished to take, in endeavouring to second a movement 
which was making to put down for ever the petty fac- 
tions of the smaller states, and to relieve, if possible, the 
Romagna, which, although under the Pope, was occupied 
at that time by the Austrians. After dwelling with 
much feeling on the anarchy and confusion which 
reigned throughout Italy, he says, “ Faithful to my flag, 
‘Unification and Independence,’ I would refuse to act 
with any who would depart from it ; adding, that if 
Italy regenerated must have a king, that king must be 
the King of Piedmont, Vittorio Emanuele ;” words which 
were looked upon as an unlikely dream, but have proved 
to be the words of prediction from him who saw farther 
than those who loved less deeply their country. 

In another letter of the 11th of February, 1856, in the 
‘“Diritto” of Turin, he declares that, as a thinking man, he 
had always considered a republican form of government 
the best; but that, seeing the impossibility of this, he 
wished to advocate what was practicable, and most likely 
to prove for the good of Italy, and to still the voice of 
discord which was heard from end to end of the penin- 
sula. Writing to the author of these papers, to whom 
he freely unbosomed his every thought, he thus speaks 
from the paper :—‘“‘ Caro Amico,—I hoped to have seen 
you this morning, before you went on your kindly errand 
for me, for I have had an anxious and well-nigh sleepless 
night, because I feel sure that the programme which 
has gone forth will make me many enemieS—even our 
own Italians. You will not think me dreaming when I 
say that I see that which they cannot see, because they 
have not suffered as I have and do suffer. Until Italy 
has one common tie of brotherhood, and one head, she 
will never take her proper place among nations. Not 
that I fear personal injuries. He who dedicates his life 
to a great cause must have no fear of this or that; and, 
moreover, a life so well-nigh worn out as mine cannot 
dare to hope to see all its desires fulfilled; but, O dear 
and true friend, could I but see Italy in the proud posi- 
tion she will doubtless one day hold, I, who have lost 
all but her, would gladly close my eyes and rest.” 
Manin continued to write in the chief newspapers of the 
day, endeavouring by these means to convince his 
countrymen of the steadfastness of his purpose and the 
truth of his programme. 

A letter which appeared in the “ Opinione” of the 
12th of February produced a great effect on the public 
mind from the simple word which headed it and the 
great matier it contained :—“ Peace.” “Let there be 
peace between compatriots,” says the letter—* if they 
would that the cry of war once sounded should be 
tremendous to the enemies of Italy.” 

On the 11th of May the following appeared in the 
“ Diritto” :—“ I do not mean to throw discredit on the 
monarchy of Piedmont. On the contrary, the King of 
Sardinia did not desert the Italian cause in the Con- 
gress of Paris. The Italian mission was faithfully repre- 
sented, for which the gratitude of the national party 
was due to Piedmont.” 

But a greater trial awaited poor Manin, in his having 
to denounce the violent proceedings of some whom he 
had regarded as true patriots. The subject at issue was 
political assassination, which at that time was rife in 
Italy, and its advocates were bringing disgrace on the 
liberal cause. After many and noble words which, with 





* In the © Siecle.” 
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M..Manin, were also practice and principle, on one 
occasion he said: “ Let us leave political assassination 
to the Jesuits and to the stiletto of the ‘ Sanfedisti.’ 
Those who speak one language, and call one country 
their Fatherland, should be brothers. Shall we then, 
Cain-like, slay our own? Let Italy form one great 
national party, and let it include the republicans who 
love Italy more than they love the republic, and the 
royalists who love Italy far more than any dynasty in 
particular.” 

For this Manin was deeply censured, as having done a 
great harm to the Italian cause. It was said that he had 
represented the Italians as a band of assassins. But 
they who accused him were short-sighted indeed; for 
Manin knew this to be a great sin among the revolu* 
tionary party, and it was an act of great and noble 
courage to thus point out the wound which wanted the 
probe. . But he did not put all this to the charge of the 
Italians only, but said that the instigators were in a 
great measure the adherents of the Austro-clerical 
despotism, and then adds, “ We are resolved to shake 
off this stigma at any cost.” And Manin was right. 
He knew that England—that country which he so 
deeply honoured—had from some late circumstances 
great reasons to think much and seriously of this odious 
and unpatriotic crime; and he was willing to let 
England, and the Continent at large, know that the 
true party of action, which was composed of the élite of 
Italian patriots, held in horror political assassination, 
thus hoping to shame those who advocated this cause 
to abandon its shameful practice. ‘When the cause is 
holy,” he said, “so must be our means of obtaining 
our victory.” 

In a letter to the “ Siécle” he declares that the 
unanimous will of 25,000,000 ought not to be compro- 
mised by violence; that the general consent with the 
national programme, “ Independence and Unification,” 
and its practical application, ‘“‘ Victor Emanuel, King 
of Italy,” should be announced from one end of the 
peninsula to the other. 

Tn another letter, inserted in the “ Unione” of the 4th 
of November, he warmly inveighs against those who 
accused him of being of the party of “ Murat,” declaring 
that those of that party were traitors to Italy. 

At this time the health of Manin was suffering very 
severely ; constant anxiety for his beloved cause made 
his nights sleepless and his days, consequently, often 
disturbed. A letter which he addressed to the writer 
of these papers ‘tells how his heart misgave him as to 
his living to see his wishes and predictions, as they 
have proved, fulfilled :— 

“Oaro e vero Amico,—How shall I tell you what I 
suffer from the anarchy and confusion I see around me, 
when all ought to be unanimity and peace? Could we 
but see a little less self-interest and a truer, holier trust 
in the future of Italy, I should be more content; for, 
O dear friend, although this wounded heart and suffering 
body may not live to see the day, ‘ITALY MUST BE, SHALL 
BE FREE!’ and then you will, I trust, be the first to 
remind them not of what little J have done, but of what 
I wanted them to do, as befitted patriots who believed 
and trusted him who, however unworthy, would have 
sacrificed two lives if he had them for the great and 
sacred cause of liberty! I wish you would try to per- 
suade to abandon his present course; but I fear 
that is useless. My head and heart are both suffering 
to-day. Come to me, then, amico mio caro, and let 
me at least have the society of one who has suffered for 
our cause, and to whom I can say all I feel without a 
fear of misinterpretation.” 











MANIN, 


To show the respect in which the Emperor Napo- 
leon m1 held Manin, the following particulars may he 
related,* 

In September 1856 Manin headed an Italian demon. 
stration which had for its object to procure additional 
cannons for the fortress of Alessandria, He sent 
letters to the journals of France and Turin, and also 
to the editor of a London daily newspaper which 
always takes a warm part. in behalf of Italy, calling 
for subscriptions for this purpose. The principal ob- 
ject was a demonstration before all Europe against the 
tyranny of Austria. 

The subscription was most warmly received and 
generously answered. One morning, to our surprise, 
one of the commissioners of police called on Manin, on 
the part of Signor di Petri, the prefect, citing him to 
appear on the morrow at the prefecture. On that day 
Manin presented himself to M. di Petri, who was geo- 
graphically an Italian, being from Corsica, who received 
him with true politeness, but said he was sorry to be 
obliged to ask him to discontinue the subscription in 
public. On the following day came another call for him, 
and now he was sure that he would be exiled from France. 
But his thoughts underwent a great change when, on 
arriving at the prefecture, he was received with the 
greatest courtesy, and conducted directly into the pri- 
vate room, where Signor di Petri met Manin with extended 
hand, and with a gracious apology for the trouble he had 
given him, and telling him that he could proceed with 
the subscription as before; for he had thought it his 
duty to represent the case to the Emperor, who was then 
at Biarritz, and that Napoleon had sent a telegraphic 
despatch, desiring that M. Manin be allowed to go on 
with the subscription as he pleased. At this Manin 
began to have some hopes as to the policy of the 
Emperor for the good of Italy. The subscription went 
on famously, and he had the pleasure to send to the 
editor of the “Gazzetta del Popolo” many thousand 
francs, and also a beautiful cannon in bronze, the gift of 
Signor Carlo Perla, one of Italy’s true friends. 

The struggle in which Manin was continually engaged, 
the bitter losses which he had sustained in the death of 
his wife and daughter, began to tell seriously on his 
health, and symptoms of approaching dissolution too 
surely began to appear. At this time he could not see 
many persons, and the writer was almost the only one 
with whom he could bear to converse. 

Still his friends hoped that so useful and valuable 
a life would be spared to them, and his rooms in the 
Rue Blanche were besieged by a number of true 
friends, who were anxious to hear some good accounts 
of the health of their beloved chief. 

Speaking to the writer some time before his death, he 
said, “ Those who disbelieve me to-day will remember 
me when that day comes which will see a kingdom of 
Italy, which shall rise, Phoenix-like, from the ashes of « 
thousand brave men, whose blood shall germinate a 
race of heroes whose greatest pride shall be to say, 
‘We are Italians!” 

Manin now was wholly confined to his room and, 
subsequently, to his bed; but his labours were soon to 
cease, and, after much suffering, which he bore with 
patience and resignation, he died on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, 1857. All Europe deplored his loss, seeing 
him to be a man capable of great things and equal to 
great events; and in the page of Italian history his 





* Doubtless Manin owed something to the prestige of his name. 
Manin was the name of the last of the Doges of Venice. With a Manin 
fell the republic of 1796, on the 27th of May, and with 4 Manin rose the 
republic of the 22nd of March, 1848, 
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name must shine forth as one of the noblest patriots 
Italy ever possessed. 

Ary Schoeffer, the great painter, who had been the 
intimate friend of Manin, took upon himself to embalm 
him, and also desired that his remains might repose in 
his family grave at Pére-la-Chaise. 

The funeral of Manin was celebrated with great pomp. 
The Marchese D’Azeglio was one of the pall-bearers. 
The procession was attended by the élite of the patriots 
of all nations then in Paris. Georgio Manin, now the 
only survivor of the family, would have made a funeral 
oration at the grave; but, it being known this was in- 
tended, the Emperor Napoleon declared that, if he did so, 
it must be on pain of quitting France in an hour after- 
wards. Georgio Manin is the only remaining one of 
the name; he inherits the patriotism of his father, as 
well as many of his noble virtues. 

Throughout all the Venetian provinces a solemn 
funeral service was said for poor Manin; and truly the 
mourners were sincere on this painful occasion, for each 
seemed to mourn a brother dead. 

In the year 1859 the Emperor of the French made 
use of those memorable words that he would make Italy 
free from the Alps to thesea. Georgio Manin, with the 
trust which he had inherited from his father, believed 
these words, and immediately gave up a lucrative situa- 
tion he held in a French railway, and joined, as aide-de- 
camp, the troops of General Ulloa, who was then at 
Florence. At a later period he went to Marsala with 
General Garibaldi, as one of the proud thousand who, by 
their high courage and almost fabulous bravery, succeeded 
in driving back the Neapolitan army. Georgio was a 
major on the staff of the illustrious general. Of his 
first wound he took no notice, but, being wounded again, 
and this time very seriously, he was obliged to give up. 
By some of his friends he had been conveyed to an 
apartment in a large house in which were some others 
wounded like himself. His friends had left him to pro- 
cure further assistance, when he heard loud and ribald 
voices in a room very near his own, and he discovered 
by their tongue that they were the soldiers of the King 
of Naples—the barbarous tormentors of their own 
countrymen, who, like tigers seeking their prey, were 
going up and down the house looking for the unfortu- 
nate wounded volunteers. Dreadful as is the story, 
it is nevertheless true that these inhuman monsters, 
not content with burning the bodies of the dead, actually 
took those of the helplessly wounded and burnt them. 
But, fortunately, the door of young Manin’s room was 
shut close, and he heard with great relief the departing 
footsteps of these fiends in human form. After a 
short time Manin’s comrades returned; and thus was 
saved a life very valuable to Italy. Young Manin 
suffered much from his wounds, but at length recovered. 
He was again wounded, in the same manner as his 
glorious chief, some time after, at Aspromonte. He is 
now decorated with the medal of Marsala, and also has the 
Order of Savoy and St. Maurizio, given him by the King 
of Italy, who also created him a lieutenant-colonel on 
his Majesty’s staff. 

Returning from the son to the father. The people 
of Italy, particularly Venetians, were determined to do 
honour to the memory of their friend and late chief, 
and a subscription was set on foot to defray the expenses 
of a monument. Not only did the Italians warmly 
second this idea, but the members of the French press 
desired to be allowed to join. Two commissions were 
therefore formed, one Italian and one French. 

The monument was sculptured by Vincenzo Vela, of 
Turin, and had on the front an epigraph by the illus- 





trious Tommaseo, who, it will be remembered, was in 
prison with Manin. The illness of the son of Manin 
would not allow him to travel, so that he was unavoid- 
ably absent. ‘The monument represents Italy crowned; 
she holds in her right’ hand the palm of martyrdom, 
whilst with her left she holds a shield, on which is the 
portrait of Manin with the pen in his hand, supposed to 
be writing those memorable words to the Emperor of 
Austria: “ Do something for Venice; do it quickly, and 
do it well.” The inscription is as follows :— 


O DANIELE MANIN, 
VENEZIANO, 

Cuz Dirtatore i Parr, 
Mgetio ons Ditratore neww’ Esix10, 
PREMEDITO L’ITALIA FUTURA, 
ITALIANI E FRANCESI NELL’ anno 1861, 
ERESSERO. 


The inauguration ceremony took place on the centre 
of the terrace of the public gardens of Turin, at half- 
past four in the afternoon of the 22nd of March, 1861, 
at the very hour that Manin, in 1849 of the same day, 
declared the independence of Venice. 

Venice was the first to burst the fetters of her slavery 
in 1848, and the last to yield, in 1849; she is still op- 
pressed, but she looks with joy, not with envy, at the 
almost entire regeneration of Italy, and she still hopes 
that the time is not far distant when, in the grand old 
square of St. Marc, another monument shall be erected 
to her beloved Manin, indicative of the people’s love, 
and their glory in the name of him who, alas! has passed 
away. 





LAW OF MORTMAIN IN IRELAND. 


IN the article which appeared in the January monthly Part of 
“The Leisure Hour,” entitled “ Hints on Legal Topics,” the 
writer, at p. 27, after stating concisely the characteristics of 
the Mortmain Act, says: “The statute does not extend to 
Ireland.” This statement, although strictly correct in terms, 
might perhaps lead the general reader to conclude that the 
provisions of the Mortmain Act are not operative in Ireland ; 
and such a conclusion would be altogether erroneous. The 
fact is, that while the English Statutes of* Mortmain (9 Hen. 
mi, c. 86; 7 Edw. 1,c.1; 18 Edw. 1,¢c.1; 84 Edw. 1, c. 8; 
and 15 Rich. 11, ¢.5) do not purport to affect Ireland by 
any of their clauses, the entire of them have been imported 
into the statute-book of Ireland by as unique a piece of 
legislative machinery as can be found on record. During 
the reign of Henry vit. a gentleman named Sir Edward 
Poyning was appointed the King’s Lord Deputy in Ireland, 
and under his auspices an Act was passed in the Irish Par- 
liament which in one brief clause declared that all the laws 
then existing in England should be held and considered as 
applying to Ireland also. This Act (10 Hen. vu, c. 22) is 
known in the text-books as Poyning’s Act. In the year 1841 a 
case was argued before the present Lord St. Leonards, then 
Sir Edward Sugden, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, in which 
the very question of the application of the Statutes of Mort- 
main to this country was raised ; and his lordship decided that 
in consequence of Poyning’s Act they did apply. The case 
(The Incorporated Society v. Richards, 1 Drury and Warren, 
p. 258) was somewhat important. The testator had by his 
will directed that, “‘in the event of his wife marrying again, ali 
the rest, residue, and remainder of his unsettled real estate, after 
payment of his debts, should go unto the Incorporated Society 
in Dublin for promoting English Protestant Church Schools in 
Ireland, and their successors for ever.” The “residue” hap- 
pening to be considerable, the heirs contested the claim made 
by the Charity, and Sir Edward Sugden, in the course of his 
able judgment, said (p. 295), “The early English statutes 
against alienations in Mortmain were much relied upon. 
Now, of these statutes, though the earlier ones were princi- 
pally levelled against the religious houses, which at that 
time made extensive acquisitions whereby lands were de- 
prived of the benefit of their seigniories and other rights, yet 
it cannot be questioned that the later ones were intro- 
duced for the purpose of checking all alienations in Mort- 
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main, as well those to other bodies corporate as to religious 
houses. These Acts, though English ones, have full operation 
in this country, wnder Poyning’s Law.” I may add that this 
decision has never been overruled, but has been followed in 
numerous cases which have since arisen. 

At page 45 the writer says, ‘‘ No gifts for saying masses for the 
repose of the testator’s soul, etc., are lawful (at least in Eng- 
land).’’ In Ireland such bequests have been held to be perfectly 
valid in numerous cases. In one case (The Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations v. Walsh, 7 Irish Equity Reports, p. 
34) a Mrs. Judith Rush by her will, dated 26th April, 1817, 
desired “three solemn masses to be offered for the repose of 
her soul, one on the day of her interment, and the other two 
in a month, and a twelve months’ mind; and at each she de- 
sired that, if possible, thirteen clergymen should perform the 
rites accustomed to the occasions; and, to defray such, she 
desired her executors to pay the sum of £50 into the hands of 
the then Roman Catholic clergyman of the chapel of Mullingar, 
for such purpose, together with a sum of £5 at each meeting, 
that is, £15 in all for the entertainment of the clergymen.” 
The old lady died in the year 1819, whereupon the Commis- 
sioners of Charitable Donations filed a Bill against the heir, 
praying for an account of the rents of the property. The 
cause was sent into the Master’s Office; and there the Roman 
Catholic clergyman of Mullingar filed a charge claiming to be 
paid the sum of £50 for the masses, and £15 for the enter- 
tainment. A discharge was put in, contesting the legality of 
the claim, on the ground of the bequests being invalid as being 
‘* made for superstitious uses.” The Master’s Report found 
that the bequests should be paid; the plaintiffs filed Excep- 
tions to its finding, and the entire question was argued for two 
days before Lord Manners, then Lord Chancellor, who, on the 
10th of November, 1823, decided that the bequests were per- 
fectly valid; and the amounts of them were paid accordingly. 
In a more recent case (Read and Moran v. Hodgens, 7 Irish 
Equity Reports, p. 17) before the present Lord Justice Black- 
burne, then Master of the Rolls in Ireland, the question was 
even more fully argued. In it a Mr. Nicholas Kearns, by his 
will, dated 5th September, 1827, directed that “after the 
death of his wife the residue: then remaining of his property 
should be expended for masses for his soul’s sake ;” and the 
“yesidue’”’ being also considerable here, the question was 
specially raised upon demurrer. The present Baron Deasy 
was counse! in the case for the party claiming the residue for 
the purpose named in the will, and argued “ that there was no 
statute in Ireland forbidding such bequests, either expressly or 
by implication, nor was there any principle of common law 
which they contravened. There were certainly decisions 
and dicta of judges in England which would apparently 
lead to the conclusion that such bequests were contrary to the 
policy of the law; but they had reference to a law which did 
not exist in this country at all. The English statute of 1 Edw. 
VI, c. 14, in its preamble recited “that the devising and 
phantasying of vain opinions of purgatory and of masses satis- 
factory to those who were dead, were great causes of super- 
stition and error in the Christian religion ;” but it contained 
nothing in its operative part to prohibit bequests for such 
purposes. Lord Justice Blackburne, after hearing a lengthened 
_and able argument directed to this special point, decided, on 
the authority of the above case before Lord Manners, that the 
bequest in Mr. Kearns’s will was perfectly valid. This was in 
1844, and that view of the law has been ever since upheld in 
Ireland. 

In justice to the writer of the article on ‘‘ Wills and Will- 
making” in “ The Leisure Hour,” I may say that less accurate 
statements regarding Irish law are found in nearly all the 
leading text-books published in England on the subject of 
wills. And I trust I may be excused for venturing to point 
out what, to many Irish readers of his interesting papers, 
might prove to be misconceptions of the true state of the law 
of this country respecting such testamentary bequests. 

Probate Court, Dublin. G. H. §. 


*,* Printed Forms or Wi1t1s.—Printed forms, the blanks 
being filled up in writing, will be admitted by the Court of 


Probate. The statement on p. 7, that “the will must be 
written—no printed form will suffice,” was too broadly given. 
Instead of saying, “ they will not suffice,” I should have con- 
fined myself to Lord St. Leonards’s words, “I would particu- 
larly warn you against the use of printed forms, which have 
misled many men,”—THEe Writer oF “Hints on LEGAL 
Topics,” 
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Vurieties, 


LorD CAMDEN IN THE Stocks.—A ludicrous story is told of 
his being on a visit to Lord Dacre, in Essex, and accompanying 
a gentleman, notorious for his absence of mind, in a walk, 
during which they came to the parish stocks. Having a wish 
to know the nature of the punishment, the chief justice begged 
his companion to open them so that he mighttry. This:being 
done, his friend sauntered on, and totally forgot him. The 
imprisoned chief tried in vain to release himself, and, on asking 
a peasant who was passing by to let him out, was laughed at 
and told he “ wasn’t set there for nothing.” He was soon set 
at liberty by the servants of his host; and afterwards, on the 
trial of an action for false imprisonment against a magistrate . 
by some fellow whom he had set in the stocks, on the counsel 
for the defendant ridiculing the charge, and declaring it was 
no punishment at all, his lordship leaned over and whis 
“Brother, were you ever in the stocks?” The counsel in- 
dignantly replied, ‘‘ Never, my lord.” ‘Then I have been,”. 
said the chief justice; “ and I can assure you it is not the trifle 
you represent it.’ —Foss’s “ Lives of the Judges.” 

Sie Wititam Napier’s TRUTHFULNESS.—Sir William Napier 
was one day taking a long country walk near Freshford, when 
he met a little girl about five years old sobbing over a broken 
bowl: she had dropped and broken it in bringing it back from 
the field to which she had taken her father’s dinner in it, and 
she said she would be beaten on her return home for having 
broken it; then, with a sudden gleam of hope, she innocently 
looked up into his face, and said, ‘ But you can mend it, can’t 
ee?” Sir William explained that he could not mend the bowl, 
but the trouble he could, by the gift of a sixpence to buy 
another. However, on opening his purse, it was empty of 
silver, and he had to make amends by promising to meet his 
little friend on the same spot at the same hour next day, and 
to bring the sixpence with him, bidding her meanwhile tell her 
mother she had seen a gentleman who would bring her the 
money for the bowl next day. The child, entirely trusting 
him, went on her way comforted. On his return home he 
found an invitation awaiting him to dine at Bath the following 
evening, to meet some one whom he specially wished to see. 
He hesitated for some little time, trying to calculate the possi- 
bility of meeting his little friend of the broken bow], and still 
being in time for the dinner partyin Bath. Finding this could 
not be, he wrote to decline the invitation, on the plea ofa 
“ pre-engagement,” saying to one of his family as he did so, “I 
cannot disappoint her, she trusted me so implicitly.” 

Tue Society or Arts.—The Society of Arts of London, 
founded in 1754, was incorporated by royal charter in 1847, 
for “ the encouragement of the arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce of the country, by bestowing rewards for such produc: , 
tions, inventions, or improvements as tend to the employment 
of the poor, to the increase of trade, and to the riches and 
honour of the kingdom; and for meritorious works in the 
various departments of the Fine Arts ; for discoveries, inven- 
tions, and improvements in agriculture, chemistry, mechanics, 
manufactures, and other useful arts; for the application of 
such natural and artificial products, whether of home, colonial, 
or foreign growth and manufacture, as may appear likely to 
afford fresh objects of industry, and to increase the trade of 
the realm by extending the sphere of British commerce; and 
generally to assist in the advancement, development, and prac- 
tical application of every department of science in connection » 
with the arts, manufactures, and commerce of this country.” 
The importation of new products from our Colonies, the re- 
claiming of waste lands, the improvement of agriculture, the 
application of chemistry to the industrial arts, and the im- 
provement of machinery were amongst the earliest objects to 
which the Society directed its attention, and its “‘ Transactions” 
show that the premiums it has awarded, the opportunities it 
has afforded for discussion, and the information it has been 
the means of disseminating have led to many important im- 
provements in manufactures, and have laid open many new 
and valuable sources of industry and commerce. The Society 
has issued a General List of Subjects, in reference to whit 
premiums and medals are offered. It is also directing its 
attention to the encouragement of Art workmen, by offering 
premiums for works in wood-carving, modelling, repoussé and 
hammered work in metal, chasing, ivory-carving, painting on 
enamel and porcelain, marquetry, glass-engraving, etc. The 
improvement of the dwellings of the labouring classes is also 
another of the important subjects which have been brought 
specially under the notice of the Society. 























HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, 








THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1864, 


Consisting of 844 imperial 8vo pages of Instructive, Entertaining, and varied Reading, and embellished with Twelve 
Coloured Pictures, and nearly 170 superior Engravings by eminent Artists, may be had, on application to any Bookseller, 
for Seven Suitiines, in cloth boards. For Presents, copies may be obtained elegantly bound, with gilt edges, 


price 8s. 6d. ; half calf extra, 10s. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 1864, 


Containing 844 pages of Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philosophy, Missionary Incident, Scripture Illustration, Practical 
' Discourses, Poetry, and Interesting Stories for the Young, enriched with a Coloured Frontispiece and more than 130 
first class Engravings, may be had for Steven SgILtines, in cloth boards; or, in an elegant style of binding, 


price 8s. 6d.; and 10s. half calf extra. 





RECENT NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“¢The Leisure Hour’ has every’ quality that should 
command a large circulation. The illustrations are 
numerous, and far superior to those of most penny jour- 
nals. The contents are so written or selected as to have 
a direct bearing on the topics and events of the day, and 
have a living interest for every one, while its fictions 
have no lack of adventure. ‘The Sunday at Home,’ as 
the title indicates, is intended especially for that day. 
The difference between it and the ‘Leisure Hour’ is 
that its contents have a more decided religious character 
and tone. Of both works, the series for 1864 are now 
complete, and, by those who have not seen each number 
as.it appeared, the complete volumes may be turned over 
with much greater interest than any of the sensation 
novel class, with their monotony of horrors, crimes, and 
extravagance, which soon cease to produce any sensation 
but contempt.”—The Times. 

“We have turned over the pages of the ‘Sunday at 
Home’ with very sincere pleasure.”—Satwrday Review. 

“Glancing through their pages, we are astonished at 
> the large amount of undeniably good reading they con- 
tain—essays, poems, fictions, and miscellaneous papers 
on domestic and other subjects, evidencing good taste 
and careful editing too. They are written ina scholarly 
manner, and abundantly illustrated with new and original 
engravings of a character vastly superior to those which 
their predecessors—the Penny and Saturday Magazines 
—were wont to furnish.”—The Bookseller. 

“Well printed and profusely illustrated, the amusing 
and instructive matter they coniain is presented in a 
manner the most likely to please the public they address.”’ 
—Daily News. 

“Publications of such universal celebrity, that en- 
comiums upon them are needless. There is an entire 
absence of bigotry or cant about those portions which 
treat of religious topics, whilst by the skilful blending of 
incident and information in the secular department the 
articles are rendered both amusing and instructive. The 
engravings are good—the eoloured plates being an 
especially attractive feature.’—The Morning Star. 

“In these periodicals all tastes and wishes are con- 
sulted. They provide useful and appropriate reading for 
the Sunday as well as for the week day, whilst in their 
pages something is found adapted for every rank and 
condition. These volumes are encyclopzedias of know- 
ledge, magazines of information on every conceivable 
subject.” —The Press. 

“Tt would be difficult to find any two other volumes 
in the English language that contain within the same 
compass an equal amount of spiritual, intellectual, moral, 
and social information.’’— St. James’s Chronicle. 

‘“‘ Cheapness and excellence are here exhibited in their 
most remarkable aspects."—Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette. 

“ Gorgeously illustrated, a perfect affluence and muni- 
ficence of pictorial life. For literary presents few can 
teen and none at all comparable for the price.” —The 
Eclectic. 





“They well sustain their well-earned character for the 
variety and interest of the articles and the efficiency of 
the illustrations.” The Record. 

“Large as the circulation of these periodicals is, we 
could heartily wish it were doubled.” —Patriot. 

“These volumes are both marvels of cheapness, and 
contain a mass of wholesome reading for which we are 
especially thankful.”—The Churchman. 


“Nothing new can be said of these. They hold their 
own, not only successfully, but with increasing grip on 
the minds. of the classes in which they circulate. No 
Christian family, having once received the * Sunday at 
Home, would like to lose it from the house. The wood- 
cuts seem to us to have greatly improved in character 
and force.”—The Nonconformist, 


In *The Leisure Hour’ you can trace, as in a mirror, 
the varying shades of thought that pass over the face 
of society in the course of its progress through the 
year. The pictorial illustrations are profuse and are ad- 
mirably executed.”— Weekly Reviews 

*® Wonderfully cheap. We would have their circu- 
lation increased a hundredfold.”—Watehmar. 


“Tt would be difficult to name a periodical more at- 
tractive to general readers than ‘The Leisure Hour.’ 
Till all the monthly parts are thus seen together one 
cannot fully appreciate the richness of the contents of 
the magazine. The same is true of ‘The Sunday at 
Home.’ It is a family book of first-rate value.” —Chris- 
tian World. 


“Two more beautiful volumes for the price it would 
be difficult to name. ‘The Leisure Hour’ has now ex- 
isted for thirteen years, and ‘The Sunday at Home’ for 
eleven. Both have been increasingly successful from - 
year to year, and they now enjoy a very large circula- 
tion. No expense seems to have been spared to make 
them effective. They were among the first of their 
class. They have had many imitators, but they still 
continue among.the best. The illustrations are most 
admirable. We can very cordially recommend these 
volumes for Christmas presents and New Year’s gifts.” 
—Dublin Daily Evpress. 

“Instead of a dry, starched, and formal bill of fare, 
the general contents are happy in their tone, fresh in 
their treatment, and usually very opportune in their 
appearance. In these aspects, but particularly as to the 
wealth of wood-cuts, chromographs, and other illus- 
trations, we can testify without reserve that, compared 
to similarly priced magazines, those before us are unex- 
celled by any and rivalled by very few.” —Glasgow Herald. 


“¢The Leisure Hour’ has completed its volume for 
1864 in a manner worthy of its high character among the 
publications of the periodical press. Such a miscellany, 
even in these days of cheap literature, is really a wonder. 
‘The Sunday at Home’ is equally a favourite, mingling 
attractive matter with its moral lessons. Both appear 
to us to improve from year to year; and well to deserve 
the distinetion they have won.’’—Kelso Mail. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 











NUMEROUS DESIGNS. BY GH.BERT, BARNES, WIMPERIS, NORTH, LEE, AND OTHER ARTISTS. 
ENGRAVED BY BUTTERWORTH AND HEATH. 


Printed in the finest style, on toned paper, by Messrs. Clay, Son, & Co: 10s. 6d. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


THE MONTHS ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND PENCIL. |f 

“The pencils employed are those of well-known artists, and the text, poetry, and prose, is taken from a long series of English writers 
dating fee Cheer to 4 Tenn; . The illustrations are excellent, and include many delicate specimens of wood ‘engraving. The 
devotional tone of the book wil resiimmpend it to a large circle of readers, while its soneral excellence places it among the most unex- 
ceptional works for presentation.’’—Times. 

** As a drawing-room table-book hardly a volum: ap nwrene within the last «eg or four years can be considered superior toit. Paper, 
illustrations, typography, and binding are one and all unsurpassed.” —Standar ’ 

“It is prettily got up ; the verses which form its staple are not ill chosen; = are of a devotional class, Most tastes may find gratifi 
cation in so liberal a selection,””—Athenewm. 

" Exquisitely illustrated with ee neering, forming an elegant gift book, the text being priniedl on glased tone paper, and 
the binding rich and ide a tt, Sy om 

‘*A volume entitled ‘The Months’ consists of eslections from standard English poetry, appropriate to each month of the year, and 
is profusely illustrated by meres. Many of the smaller vignettes and initial letters are charming, andconsiderable taste and judgment 
have been displayed in the ce and arrangement of the text.” —Daily News. 

‘*The literary portion consists of numerous passages descriptive of, or relating to, the Months, gn selected from the best ~~ 
writers; and these are accompanied by a large number of woodcuts appropriate to the ‘subject-matter, from the pens of artists of well- ¥ 
known taste and skill. The whole bear comparison with the best works of the class.”’—Art Journal. 

** While all that art can accomplish in external bag bon eo is manifest in the beauty of the designs, the toned paper, the tasteful i % 
binding, and the most carefully executed d typorraphy, these are accessory to mental treasures within of the very highest order. We very bes 
confidently recommend it to those who wil out for _— to commemorate the closing — commencing year. By friends aa 
abroad and at home, both old and young, it will be with loud and long applause.’’— Baptist Magazine. Be 

“Tt is difficult to decide whether the pen or the pencil has done most for this handsome volume. The engravings illustratetheseasons ‘sy 
in the most admirable manner.”’—The Bookseller. 


“In every respect this isa most charming volume.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 








FROM DAWN TO DARK IN ITALY. 
A TALE OF THE REFORMA®BION IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Numerous fine Engravings. Imp. 16mo. 4s. cloth bds. extra, gilt edges. 


a Wo subnet ove sealimcey * arama aiiegnge wie aCe te eitots hae bows muted Gam Sse eeremnces ond nntncnisies, 
and especially to the aphenrrermis, eed creme oo caymy or en be Na ye eee hady pee eecllenengpi Co erent nd 
which this excellently conceived and executed is distinguished, It is most interesting, full of the most reliable information, and in- 
| a eee It is one of the best books of the season, and one of the best of the clas to which it belongs.” — 

‘onconformist. 
‘* A beautiful book every way. The centres of historical interest, geographical and hum made to live to the eye ini a ve 
interesting manner. The whole sad story has the strong colours and tints of reality.’’—electic ‘Belectic Review. f is 
















BRITISH NORTH AMERICA; 


Comprising Canada, British Central North America, British Cotumbia, Vancouver's ‘Toland Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, and Labrador. 


With Maps. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth’ boards. 


“ Whatever mity be desired to be known of our American colonies—their resources, state—may be 
learned, at least in outline, into which all that is essential is condensed, from nde plataky and eee, one oes vole” 


Nonconformist, 
ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETOHES. 


By Mrs. Prosser. 2s. handsomely bound in cloth; 1s. in neat paper cover. 


* This is a book we can strongly recommend to all readers. the children at school, rejoicing at the nearapproach ofChristmas, | 
wa Se SR ae malth to those of more mature ence, com one eg ag learning feom it ma useful lessons of. | 
goodness and forbearance. The fables are told wikh areas , clever, mee and origin Asa gift book, — 
eee none that — be more Pieeing — Cretisebie o: <b. age poole read ho will Jearn a moral truth far more 

y from a e @ sermon. 8€CO of the kK con several 
sound commonsense, and pure, heartfelt, practical Piigion, 0 Monin Post, ‘g re cha a adi ha Seer 


“ A capital book, full of racy fables, cleverly conceived and pleasantly written.” —Morning Star. 
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SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. 


By the Rev. Joun Sroventon. 2s. handsomely bound in cloth; 1s. in néat paper cover. 
PP Sag og og has produced a healthy and readable book, and manages to blend, with no unartistic hand, pleasure and informa- 
“Mr, aed has a very lively and pleasant way of dealing with historical facts and persons, The‘ Echoes of Westminster Hall’ 


is cha ly graphic. The reader may move to and fro amo: lac 
mg places and le now not only of the but some now almost for- 
gouen, wil others, whose names are well known, live to the informed mind aad eye with the Teeasent und glow of a painting.’ —The 
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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF 


Instruction and Recrention. 





CONTENTS... 
THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FrIENDS— 

Chaps. Xvilt to xxvr_ 193, 219, 284, 250, 265 
Post-OFFICE PRroGREss . ‘i P . 197 
Tue Savara eee : A ° sexs 
SLEEP . e ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ » 201 
To CariBoo any Back 208, 215, 281, 246, 257 
THe Mitt of Fravensurc— 

Chaps. I to v . R : F 209, 225 
Lire in Eoxrpr.. ‘ Z $ . 212 
Facre-PaIntine ‘ * ‘ » » ald 
Lonpon Nieutr Noises ; 9 ; . 222 
Hints on Lecat Toprics— 

Sates oF LAND . . : Xu oe BF 

Girts AND SALES oF PERSONALTY . . 254 
JOHN BernipGr’s Clock . * . - . 264 
ConcyeRNiING LOoOKING-GLassES. ‘ . 230 
Foop PRESERVATION " ; $ os ee 
Tur Arnos oF YEsso je : . 241, 261 
Sourh AMERICAN BEEF . F - ooo 245 
THe Crown Princess or Prussta- ‘ . 260 
Pogerry.—Tue Cross oF Curist . ig: 271 
VARIETIES , Bete ‘ - 208, 240, 272 





LONDON: 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW, anv 164, PICCADILLY. 





Price Sixpence. 





William Stevens, Printer, 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 





















































NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—the first seven years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
five years of “The Sunday at Home,” can now be purchased only in volumes. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes,.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 


each. 


or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. ° 


tions. 


sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. 


Crorn Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—No notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellaneous contributions being 


The 


receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 


at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DEPOTS 


WHERE MAY BE HAD. 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” AND “SUNDAY AT HOME.” 


ApELAIDE—C, Platts: also at the Tract 
Depét, 126, Rundle Street; E. 8. Wigg, 
Rundle Street ; G. Phillips & Co. 

Acra—Tract Depét, Rev. J. Gregson, 
Secretary. 

ALLAHABAD—Tract Depot, Rev.B. Davis, 
Secretary. 

AUCKLAND—E. Wayte, Queen Street ; T. 
C. Law ; and Rev. T, Buddle. 

BALLAnaAt—Rev. J. M. Strongman. 

BancaLtorne—Tract Depét, Rev. M. T. 
Male, Secretary. 

BarBapors—Israel Bowen, 

Buiize, Honpuras—Tract Depot, Rev. 
D. Arthur, Secretary. 

Beruin—Key. Dr. Procknow, Pots- 
damer Strasse. 

Bompay—Tract Depdt, Rev.Geo. Bowen, 
Secretary. 

BovLoene—H. M. Merridew. 

Catais—S. Taylor. 

CaLcuTta—Tract Depét, F. Moran. 

Care Town—Tract Depot, N. H. Marais. 

Cwarottr’s Town, Prince Edward’s 
Island—'Traect Depot, G. Hubbard. 

CurisrcHurcH, New ZeaALanp—Rev. J. 
Buller. 

ConSTANTINOPLE—Rev. R. Koenig. 

Coxnru — Rey. W. Charteris. 

Cravock, Cape oF Goop Hopz—Rev. 
Mr. Taylor. 

D’Urnsan—Tract Depét, Rey. G. Y. 

~ Jeffreys, Secretary. 








Fa.mouta, JAMAIcCA—Tract Depdt, Rev. 
W. Gillies, Secretary. 

FLorence—E. Goodman. 

GAWLER Town—J. and G. Wilcox. 

GouLBURN—Bible and Tract Depdét, Mr. 
W. Davies, Secretary, 

Granam’s Town—Tract Depot, F. Tud- 
hope, Esq., Secretary; Godlonton & 
Richards. 

Hauirax, Nova Scotra—Tract Depot, 
T. A. Brown, Esq., Secretary. 

HamBpura—W. 8. Oncken. 

HAMILTON, CANADA—D. McLellan. 

Hobart Town—Tract Depét, William 
Rout ; J. W. Walch. 

Kinaston, CANADA—Tract Depdt, Rev. 
K,. M. Fenwick, Secretary. 

Kinaston, JamMAicA—Tract Depdt, Rev. 
J. Gardner, Secretary; Henderson, 
Savage, & Co.; and J. Galt & Co. 

LAUNCESTON, Tasmania—J. W. Walch. 

Lonerorp, TASMANIA—Rev. A. Stack- 
house. 

Mapras—lTract Depét, Major Dobbie, 
Secretary. 

MAITLAND, NewSouta WALEs—R. Blair. 

Matta—Tract Depét, Rev. G. Wisely, 
Secretary. 

MELBoURNE—Tract Depdt, 17, Swanston 
Street ; G. Robertson, 84, Russell St. ; 
R. Mackay, 64, Elizabeth Street. 

Mitan—Rev. J. Williams. 





Mriramicuoi—Tract Dept, Rev, W. Hen- 
derson, Secretary. 

MonrreaL—J. Milne; J. Dougal. 

New York—John Wiley, 56, Walker St. 

Orrawa, CANADA—J,. Durie. 

Paris—Grassart & Co., 4, Rue de la Paix; 
and Rev. L. Pulsford,4, Rue Roquepine. 

Pictou, Nova Scot1a—J,: Patterson, 

PIETERMARITZBURG, NataL—Tract De- 
pot, Mr. J. Russom, Seeretary. 

Quezsrc—Tract Depét, Rev. D. Marsh, 
Secretary. 

Rangoon, Inpra— Rev. C. Bennett. 

SEcUNDERABAD, INDIA — Tract Depét, 
Lieut. C, M. Smith, Secretary. 

Smyrna—Rev. J. T. Wolters. 

St. Joun’s, New Brunswick —J. & A. 
McMillan, 78, Prince William Street. 
Sr. Jonn’s, NEwFounpDLAND—Tract De- 
pot, J. W. Marriott, Esq., Secretary ; 

and Rh. Dicks. 

Sypney—C. Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South; 
& Goold, 178, Pitt Strect; Rey. 8. 
Rabone. 

Toronto—Tract Depot, J. Carless; W, 
C. Chewett & Co.; Bryce & Co.: J. 
Campbell. 

VreRuLAM, Port Natat—Mr. W. H, 
Burgess. 

VIZAGAPATAM—Tract Depét, Rev. J, W. 
Gordon, Stcretary. 

WeLuneton, New ZgaLanp— Rev, 
Isaac Harding. 








THE 


Each containing 288 pages. 


Engravings., 


I. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 
Il. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 


iil. 


IV. A RACE FOR LIFE; 
V. 


SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 


AND OTHER TALES. 


VI. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. ' 
Vil. BARTHEL WINKLER; AND OTHER TALES OF THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 


VIit. 
IX. 


COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 
SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By Rev. Joun Sroventoy. 


xX FABLES AND STORIES. By Mas. Prosszg. 


*,* The above may be had in neat covers, price 1s. 


LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 


2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards, 


CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
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